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157 American rubber parts in huge Pratt & Whitney Wasp Major 


ESILIENT parts—157 of them— 

made from HYCAR American rub- 
ber help control the enormous power of 
this new aircraft engine shown here in 
a test cell. HYCAR is used because 
seals and packings have to be resistant 
to oil and gasoline. They must retain 
their exact shape under all conditions, 
including temperatures up to 350° F.— 
must be light weight, yet highly abrasion 
resistant. And they must stay resilient. 


Parts made from versatile HYCAR 
American rubber have all these proper- 
ties—and many others. For example, 
kitchen drain mats resist food acids and 


alkalis, heat and cold, aging. Shower 
curtains resist water as well as all these 
other factors. And products made from 
HYCAR may be brilliantly or delicately 
colored. 








Latices of HYCAR may be used as 
impregnants or coatings for textiles or 
papers—or as adhesives in a broad range 
of uses. HYCAR is indeed versatile— 
and the list of applications grows longer 
every day. 


HYCAR American rubber is just one 
product of B. F. Goodrich Chemical 
Company. Others are GEON polyvinyl 
resins, KRISTON thermosetting resins, 
and Good-Rite chemicals. For informa- 
tion regarding any of these products and 
their end uses please write Dept. F-6, 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company, Rose 
Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. In Can- 
ada: Kitchener, Ontario. 


A DIVISION 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company ....’.::.”..... 


GEON polyvinyl materials * HYCAR American rubber ¢ KRISTON thermosetting resins « GOOD-RITE chemicals 
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IS MANAGEMENT AGAINST 


LOW PRICES? 


Into the selling price of shoes, refrigerators, farm 
equipment, radios, light bulbs go all the costs of 
running a business. 


Wages. Raw materials. Rent. Machinery. Insur- 
ance. Depreciation. Maintenance and repairs. 
Taxes. Interest on dollars loaned by the bank. 


And included also are profits—compensation for 


the risks of doing business. 
But all these do not write the price tag. 
The public writes it. 


For no product, however desirable, can be sold for 


long at too high a price. 


There is nothing mysterious about this. If a 





manufacturer—or a dealer—charges too much, 


here is what happens: 


The article will be priced out of the market. Goods 
will pile up, and the business slow to a halt. 


Competition itself will force a change. Other 
manufacturers and dealers will offer the product 
at a price the public can afford. 


Low prices are always the goal of intelligent 
management. The whole history of American 
industry is a search for techniques to bring prices 
down. Only prices that customers can pay will 


attract the customers that make a business pay. 


The mechanical refrigerator is one example of 
management’s ability to bring prices down. In 
1921, when the refrigerator was introduced, the 
average price was $550. Twenty years later, right 


before the war, the average price was $152. 


N.W.AVER & SON, Ine. 


Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 











Hollywood, Boston, Honolulu, London 
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Veterans’ benefits. Veterans’ Admin- 
istration warned students under the GI 
Bill of Rights that they may not use unem- 
ployment allowances as summer-vacation 
pay between school terms. VA said only 
yeterans actively seeking work may legally 
accept the allowance, and cautioned stu- 
dent veterans against claiming unemploy- 
ment pay until they make sure that sub- 
sistence payments have been stopped. 
Many veterans will have holiday and 
‘eave pay coming to them after the school 
erm closes. 

VA also announced contracts with 42 
States and Puerto Rico to reimburse States 


for expenses incurred in approving and 
supervising establishments providing on- 


job training for veterans. State agencies 
have approved more than 500,000 factories, 
‘arms, offices and other establishments for 
‘ob training. 

Navy Department said that about 
300,000 naval personnel have not yet ap- 
plied for their terminal-leave cash and 
bonds, while 13,000 applications are being 
held up because they were improperly filled 
yut or have an incorrect return address. 


Natural resources. Senate Public 
Lands Committee opened a detailed inves- 
tigation of production, distribution and 
narketing of agricultural and mining re- 
sources. Secretary of Interior Julius A. 
Krug told the committee the nation is 
leficient in several important industrial 
minerals and that outlook for improvement 
in most of them is unfavorable. Earlier, 
the Committee had recommended enact- 
ment of a bill extending mineral-leasing 
laws to all U.S. lands except national 
parks, military reservations, ete. 

Department of Interior opened 32 par- 
cels of federal land in northern Louisiana 
to lease by private industry for develop- 
ment of oil and gas deposits. 


Communications. A growing demand 
for mobile radiotelephone service was 
noted by Federal Communications Com- 
mission. The Commission said that as a 
result it will hold hearings September 8 
before making permanent rules governing 
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radiotelephone service to replace present 
temporary rules. FCC also announced an 
informal conference for June 3 to discuss 
the need for intercity television transmit- 
ting equipment and plans of television 
broadcasters and others for supplying 
future requirements of the television in- 
dustry. 


Farm employment. Agriculture De- 
partment reported an increase of more 
than a million farm workers in the month 
ended May 1. This seasonal increase in 
farm employment was about the same as 
usual in all regions except the South Cen- 
tral States, which had less increase than 
usual. The total number of farm workers, 
10,280,000 persons, was about the same as 
a year ago. A late season and unfavorable 
weather were largely responsible for keep- 
ing farm employment at the 1946 level, in 
the face of higher farm-production activity 
this year. 


War dead. The White House issued a 
statement endorsing an eventual pilgrimage 
under Government sponsorship to military 
cemeteries overseas by next of kin of war 
dead left in permanent burial places 
abroad. A pilgrimage was authorized by 
Congress after World War I, and 6,693 
widows and mothers visited graves over- 
seas. War Department is starting a survey 
to determine wishes of next of kin con- 
cerning final burial of World War IT dead. 
Out of the first 20,000 questionnaires, 
12,000 have been returned, with 76 per 
cent requesting removal of bodies to the 
U.S. There are 286,000 World War II 
dead buried overseas. 


Railroads. Plans of 59 railroads to ac- 
quire the Pullman Co. business of servicing 
sleeping cars were approved by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The buying 
group plans to have sleeping cars serviced 
by a separate company. 

The ICC prepared an investigation of 
the boxcar shortage while the Association 
of American Railroads raised rental charges 
10 cents a day on freight cars used by rail- 
roads other than the owning line. 
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More perishable than the breakfast grapefruit are the 50,000,- 
000 newspapers consumed daily by this news-hungry nation. 
“Speed” is the creed of editors and circulation managers 
because each “hot-off-the-griddle” edition quickly cools. 


Timed to the tempo of the teletypes, typewriters and high 
speed presses are thousands of motor trucks... pulling the 
pulpwood from forest to mill ... hauling the huge rolls of 
newsprint from warehouse to pressroom .. . bearing every 
bundle of printed papers from loading dock to newsstand. 


Providing fast, dependable delivery service, GMC trucks 
are popular in the publishing field where 150,000 vehicles 
are used in distribution alone. The country’s largest news- 
paper, for one, operates a fleet of 163 trucks ... all GMCs. 
And in GMC’s wide range of models . . . light, medium and 
heavy duty ... there’s an ideal truck for every type of job. 


THE TRUCK OF VALUE 


GASOLINE e DIESEL 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION GENERAL 


MOTORS 
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Union leaders are about to undergo a New Deal of their own, are right on 
the verge of regulation of a type businessmen started to get 14 years ago. 

It's doubtful that Mr. Truman will be able to stop union regulation even if 
he wants to, even if he uses his veto power and puts on pressure. A bare chance. 
exists that the President might even accept the latest New Deal. 

This New Deal for labor, barring a last-minute hitch, will affect every 
employer, every labor leader, millions of workers, just about everybody in the 
country. It will change the rules for hiring, firing, striking, working. 





What's happened is that people generally, workers included, seem to have 
made up their minds that something had to be done about union leaders' power. 

It is almost revolutionary when so great a majority of members of Congress votes 
to put unions in harness, with union-lecder pressure so strong in opposition. 

Back of the revolution in sentiment are these factors: 

Labor leaders, private citizens without public responsibility, undertook to 
shut down industries, to throw millions of persons out of work. 

Unions gained power to say who could work, who must be fired. 

Leaders of unions in basic industries ordered shutdowns affecting the 
whole nation just because they did not like the attitude of some Government 
official, or because of some minor grievance in some local plant. 

Labor organizations were -given a big grant of power back in 1935, were pro- 
vided with Governrent machinery designed to promote union membership. Union 
leaders, armed with this power, enjoyed a heyday in the late 1930s and then had 
their really big fun in 1946, shutting big industries, denying goods to the 
public, causing income losses to strikers to make minor wage gains. 

The pay-off apozrently is about to come, just as it came after 1933 for 
businessmen and bankers as a result of abuses in 1920s and early 1930s. 








In the pay-off for union leaders, as it is shaping up: 

Hiring, power to say who can work, will be taken from unions. 

Firing authority will be taken from unions except in a limited way. 

Strikes will be made subject to new rules, enforceable with penalties. 

Standard of conduct will be imposed upon unions as upon employers. 

Contracts signed by unions will have to be abided by. 

Employers will regain the right to talk about unions. 

Unions will be forced to account for their finances and their conduct, with 
detailed revorts by union leaders to every union member. 

Essentially, Congress has decided that union leaders cannot set up their 
own private governments, bearing no responsibility to the general public, making 
private decisions that can jeopardize the economic life of the nation as well as 
the jobs of individual workers. That decision of Congress will be effective 
before midyear unless Mr. Truman is able to block it. 

You get on page 34 a detailed picture of how the labor New Deal would work. 











There are other trends under way that conservatives will like, too. 
Spending by Government is to be reduced rather sharply. 
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Budget cutting will pare at least $3,000,000,000 from Mr. Truman's plan. 

Jobs in Government are due to be reduced sharply in months ahead. 

Taxes, as a result, will be in a declining trend over the period ahead. A 
tax cut on 1947 individual income is to be followed by broad tax revisicn in 
1948 that will affect almost all classes and types of taxpayers. 

Pump priming for the future, as it is shaping, will involve investment 
abroad just as it did in the conservative 1920s. .It won't involve a new WPA, or 
a spend-lend plan at home. Not in the years just ahead, at any rate. 














































Does all this mean that a recession can be avoided? No, probably not. 

A recession, a correction, an adjustment is regarded as inevitzble as a 
means of restoring some balance to the price system, as a means of bringing 
prices down to a level that will revive a slowly dwindling demand. 

A setback, in fact, is starting now in construction, some textile lines, 
garmentmaking. Price concessions are beginning to be offered in more and more 
fields in an effort to move goods. Trends no longer are strongly upward. 








Qld houses are selling much more slowly and at price concessions. 

New houses are slower to sell even at Some price markdown. 

Jobs are not so easy to find. Employers no longer scramble for workers. A 
raise, likewise, cannot always be had for the asking in this period. 

Businessmen are Slowing investment in new plants and equipment. Stocks of 
goods are being added to more slowly. Attitudes are cautious. 


There isn't to be a big depression, however, not a long, deep setback. 
Josef Stalin will be disappointed if that's what he is looking for. 

Instead, things will stabilize at ebout 20 per cent under present levels. 

After that, sometime in 1948, activity will begin to pick up. A period 
comparable to the 1920s, but on a bigger scale, is almost sure to follow. 








Vast housing projects lie ahead. once rrices permit. 

Office buildings, store buildinss, new f-ctories are needed. There is a 
major job of expansion end rebuildins to be done on highways. 

Cities must spend heavily to solve their growins traffic problems. 

Farmers, with lots of dollars on hond, will be in the market for many kinds 
of equipment that will make life on farmr more attractive. 

The whole world looks to U.S. for the goods, the mechinery, the materials, 
the engineering know-how to get it back on its feet. The outside world will 
absorb more of U.S. energies than ever before in pexcetime. 








But won't U.S. turn its back on the world? There's no chance of that, no 
chance that this country will close its eves to markets that lie open. 

Reconstruction in Europe is a job only U.S. can do. With loans? Yes, 
there will be big loans, big investments. Like lest time? Not necessarily. 
Emphasis this time will be more on productive projects. Some will pay out, some 
not. There will be losses, but there will be profits, too. 

Aid this time will be selective. Russia won't get mach help unless she 
plays ball. What's going on in that field is outlined for you on page 18. U.S. 
isn't to sit by and watch the world fall to pieces. Not, at least, when markets 
abroad are urgently needed to absorb Surplus goods from U.S. industry. 





Big-scale foreign operations by U.S. are to be in expert hands, are to be 
carried out by men with a good deal of practical experience. A team of high- 
powered officials is being built up for the operations ahead, is being brought 
together to plan and administer U.S. lending. You get the story of this group 
and the background of its members on page 20. 








See also pages 11, 16, 40, 46. 
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WHAT A TRUCK TIRE HAS 


**f XOLLY that’s a whopper, 


Pop! Betcha we'd never 





And the youngster is right! Truck tires are 
bought on an exacting basis. They must deliver 
dependability . . . motor freight schedules are 
timed and delays are costly. Motor trucks must 
deliver economical service and that kind of 
service depends largely on tires. 

DAG 


eT IS 


On that testing ground LEE 
DeLuxe tires have made an 
outstanding record. The proof is the high ratio 
of truck tires produced in the LEE factory. 


The knowledge gained by LEE of Consho- 
hocken on the “‘truck side’’ goes into the 
making of LEE DeLuxe tires for your passen- 


ger car. Your “‘wancs”’ in a tire differ only in 
detail from whac «a cruck operac -mands. 
You want economy. You want LEE 

er sca Double life 
safety. But you also want riding RAYON Gea 


LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION, CONSHOHOCKEN, 


Repubiic Rubber Division ... Industrial Rubber Products ... Youngstown, Ohio 





comfort! So LEE engineers study the weight 
of your car and its average load, and the road 
conditions you will meet. Then LEE engi- 
neers and tire makers build into your LEE 
DeLuxe passenger car tires what a truck tire 
has that you want . . . dependability and 
economy . . . plus riding comfort. 


So many LEE DeLuxe tire users “‘repeat,” 
that LEE of Conshohocken makes no bones 
about claiming the highest customer loyalty. 
That’s due to unfailing ‘‘on-the-wheel”’ 
dependability. LEE~DeLuxe tires are rated 





the greatest quality in rubber. Sam 
mS ay: 


DELUXE KA tecny 





OF CONSHOHOCKEN 


PA. 











News = Lines. a 


Wet-str ength What you as a si ca Gee and CANNCT do 


t as a result of federal court and administrative dec’sions. 





YOU CANNOT expect the courts to _ bargaining election in a plant that had not 
uphold a “split day” wage plan that does _ followed the plant-wide practice of nearby 
not fully meet the requirements of the compznies in bargaining. ; 
Wage-Hour law, even though the wage 
plan is approved by the union bargaining 
agent in your plant. The U.S. Supreme YOU CANNOT count on alloc:itions of 
Court refuses to review one case, leaving — steel and steel products for export after 
in effect a circuit-court ruling against such June 30 except on the basis of your past 
a wage plan. The lower court found that — exports. Because of the flood of applica. 


* * * 


the overtime rate paid by the mining com- __ tions for steel-export licenses, the Office of 
pany in the case was not compensation for International Trade announces t)at most 
true overtime worked. allocations after this quarter will be made 


among exporters in proportion to their past 


* * * . ° 
exporting experience. 





YOU CAN sometimes build a new 
= : : 1aving more floor space than the 

= and industries there | house hav oe ee ee — 
: ee : former limit of 1,500 square feet. This rule YOU CAN, as a member of a partner. 
is a need for a paper that will stay strong : é : =i re bal i ; 

h ae ‘ is eased by the Office of the Housing Ex- — ship, probably take an income tax dedue- 
when wet —a paper that can do jobs which pediter to allow up to 2,000 square feet of — tion for your share of the loss on a sale by 
are impossible for ordinary sheets. For over | floor space in new homes if the builder — the partnership of assets to a corporation, 
60 years Patapar* Vegetable Parchment | needs more bedrooms because of a large whose stock is largely owned by the part- 
family, or if he needs additional space for ners. The U.S. Tax Court rules in one sueh 
an office in his home, or if a building lot — case that the loss is deductible by the part- 


Patapar is boil-proof, was purchased on condition that a small _ ners. 


R ti house would not be built there. 
rease-resistin 
g 9g 7 oe YOU CAN find out from the United 


Patapar has such high “s hi ee Salat ‘ ‘ ‘ ne BiG : 
— i en ee ere a wes YOU CANNOT avoid paying an in- States Tariff Commission about recent im- 
be soaked in water for months—even boiled 3 





In many businesses | * * 





has been filling this need. 


* * * 





come tax on your gain in the exchange of — ports of 15 classes of commodities that 


—and remain strong. And it combines this municipal bonds, when the exchange is now are being considered for tariff con- 
unique quality with grease-proofness. made at your own option and the new se-  cessions by the American delegation at 
When Patapar comes in contact with fats, curities have different maturity and call the international trade conference at 








dates from the old ones. The U.S. Tax Geneva. Import. statistics for the com- 
Court informs one bondholder that the  modities, covering the first full postwar 


+ . . . . . 
Made for hard jobs | bonds in such a transaction are considered — year, are made available to the public by 


grease, or oils it resists penetration. 











B — r fy different in kind, and that a taxable ex- the Tariff Commission. 
ecause of these characteristics, Patapar change results. 
has been called upon for hard jobs in all 7 ee 
: * * * r Tarn. . 
sorts of fields. Examples: In the food in- YOU CANNOT expect to be reim- 
dustry Patapar is used to wrap butter, YOU CAN, as an industrial user of — bursed by the Government, under a fixed: 
Pp : 

bacon, shortening, fish, cheese, frozen foods sugar, buy in advance of your usual ra- _ price contract, for the increase in the cost 
and other products that need special pro- tioning date. In order to speed movement — of materials that followed the end of price 
tection. Attractive, sanitary milk bottle of sugar now being received from Cuba at controls. The Comptroller General denies 

ques : : a seasonal peak, the Sugar Rationing Ad- reimbursement to one contractor. The con- 
hoods are made with it. It lines motor oil igh p : : : 

ae C d oil 4 ministration of the Department of Agricul- tractor is told that it was not entirely u- 
containers. Cottonseed oil compoun agai . , : 

PRET Ep ; P Sdoased ture permits industrial users to apply for foreseeable, when the contract was signel, 
packaged with it. In hospitals Patapar is third-quarter allotments on June 1, instead — that Congress would allow price controls t 
used to wrap instruments that are to be | of June 10. The 30-day inventory limita- end, since there was a termination date in 
sterilized in live steam. Meat provisioners tion also is removed to allow these users — the Price Control Act. 
prevent shrinkage of boiled hams by | to purchase their allotments as soon as 

. . * * * 
wrapping them in Patapar granted. 
before cooking. It has an YOU CANNOT, as a producer of ma: j 
* * * . . } 
endless variety of uses. rer sees : chinery, safely enter an agreement tha ' 
YOU CANNOT always avoid bargain- _ binds the purchasers of your products nol ] 
BUSINESS MEN: For more in- ing with a craft union in your plant even _ to use or deal in parts or equipment manl- 
: Ae ore Z ; rat. aed C 
formation about Patapar though it is customary for similar indus-  factured by your competitors. The Federal 
and its applications write tries in your area to bargain only with in- © Trade Commission orders a_ producer k 
on your business letterhead Patapar Keymark dustrial units on a plant-wide basis. The _ textile machinery to discontinue such e& 4 
P symbol of . ae Lat we ras . ; : 1 that th 
ie Secited BT. sidnaeeaeinaied National Labor Relations Board approves clusive contracts, on the ground that the y 
“Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. the petition of one craft unit, and orders a Clayton Act is violated. I 
Paterson Parchment Paper Compan ; i eat lone 
: see pay Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings % sid 
Bristol, Pennsylvania ’ Ae : shi de 
rE eigenen gy a courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus conse 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tue Unrren Sram 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic materi. © 
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This year, 1947, is International Harvester’s 40th 
Truck Anniversary. 

FORTY YEARS of International Truck progress, 
hand-in-hand with the progress of American transport. 


FORTY YEARS that have seen the development of 
the International Truck Line from a single wagon- 
like vehicle. Today the International Line is the most 
complete built by any manufacturer. It includes 21 
basic models with gross weight ratings ranging from 
4,400 to 90,000 pounds. These 21 basic models con- 
vert and adapt into more than 1,000 different trans- 
port vehicles. 


Tune in James Melton on “Harvest of Stars’’ Sunday — NBC Network 









INTERNATIONAL } 









INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


FORTY YEARS that have seen the rise of Interna- 
tional Trucks to enviable leadership. For the last 16 
years more heavy-duty Internationals have served 
American industry than any other make. 


Yes, the forty years of International Truck history 
have been years of progress. This progress culminates 
today in International’s great, new Fortieth Anniver- 
sary Line of Trucks—International KB Models. 


Forty years of progress, with greater goals ahead. 


Motor Truck Division x 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


Other International Harvester Products 
FARMALL TRACTORS AND MACHINES + INDUSTRIAL POWER + REFRIGERATION 


TERNATIONAL Jrucks 











FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
LOCOMOTIVES 





















































For 117 years 


Fairbanks-Morse has been 
building precision equipment and 


a reputation for quality 


Fairbanks-Morse 














@ A name worth remembering 








cists a reason why Fairbanks. 
Morse Diesel Locomotives are in 
the news. They’re powerful, efficient, 
economical to operate—and they're 
backed by 117 years of manufac- 
turing experience. 


No wonder that over 31% million 
Fairbanks-Morse Opposed-Piston 
Diesel horsepower is now in active 
service . . . that more and more 
Fairbanks- Morse Diesel Locomo- 


tives are riding the rails of America! 


Important among the many 
reasons for their acceptance is the 
Opposed-Piston diesel engine..: 
built without cylinder heads, valves, 
or valve-activating mechanisms... 
an engine that is lighter in weight, 
less bulky, appropriately designed 
for the more rigorous demands of 
modern-day railroading. 
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TAX-CUT PLANNING FOR 1948: 
A BROAD TREND DOWNWARD 


Study in Congress of Future Aid to Corporations and Individuals 


Proposal for earned-income 
redit. Fight ahead over levy 
yn unions and co-operatives 


All taxpayers, both corporations and in- 

lividuals, will be affected by the general 
werhauling of tax laws that is being 
Janned for 1948. The changes to be made 
ext year, under study at this time, will 
wer a wide range. 

The trend in Federal Government taxes 
; downward. A tax reduction for indi- 
iduals is to be effective on 1947 incomes 
aless President Truman blocks it with a 
eto. Corporations got a tax cut that 
tarted on 1946 income, with repeal of the 
artime excess-profits tax and a slight de- 
ease in normal rates. 

Attention now is turning to broad new 
ix cuts and other changes in tax laws 
iat can come next year. The scope of 
hese changes is to be considered in hear- 
ugs by the House Ways and Means Com- 
littee, already under way. 

Tax treatment of dividend income will 
re considered. So will the future of the 
apital gains tax. There will be a decision 
n whether to make co-operative organiza- 
tions and labor unions subject to income 
taxes. A proposal to let husbands and wives 
split the family income for tax purposes 
will be considered. There will be discussion 
of rule changes to govern depreciation al- 
lowances and to change the basis for taxing 
income realized through the exercise of 
stock options by companies’ officers and 
employes. 

In all, more than 20 subjects involving 
many changes in the tax laws will get the 
attention of Congress. The Ways and 
Means Committee plans to devote five of 
the remaining seven months of 1947 to 
hearings on broad amendments to the tax 
laws. The idea is to have a bill ready to 
offer Congress when the 1948 session begins 
next January. 

Business income is almost sure to 
come in for a share of whatever tax relief 
Congress votes in 1948. Both corporations 
and unincorporated businesses may be af- 
fected. Cuts in business taxes are urged as 
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a means of increasing incentive to expand 
existing businesses and to start new enter- 
prises. 

Corporate tax rate, now 38 per cent on 
profits over $50,000, may be reduced to 
around 35 per cent. On the ground that 
stockholders pay individual income taxes 
on corporate earnings, there is some sup- 
port for a proposal to wipe out the corpo- 
rate tax altogether, but Congress is not 
likely to agree to that. 

Double taxation of corporate earnings, 
however, may be reduced or eliminated in 
some other way. Under present law, cor- 
poration dividends are taxed twice—once 
when they are reported as profits by the 





—Harris & Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVE KNUTSON 
Congress seems convinced 


corporation, again when stockholders re- 
port dividends as individual income. There 
are increasing demands to deal with this 
problem. The Treasury appears to favor 
allowing corporations to take a tax deduc- 
tion for the dividends they declare. Another 
proposal, based on the British system, is 
to give stockholders a credit for the taxes 
paid by corporations in which they hold 
shares. 

Undistributed profits also are to get at- 
tention. Some authorities fear that, if 
corporations get better treatment on dis- 
tributed profits than on undistributed 
profits, there will be a tendency to hold 
back too little for business expansion. 
There is a proposal, therefore, to allow 
a tax credit for money invested in addi- 
tions to the business. 

Longer carry-forward of losses for bet- 
ter averaging of income is being suggested. 
One proposal is to extend the carry-forward 
to five years and to drop the present 
carry-back provision. 

Partnerships and proprietorships are 
being studied to determine whether present 
tax laws discriminate against them in favor 
of their corporate competitors. Unincorpo- 
rated businesses pay taxes on their profits 
at individual rates, which, in upper 
brackets, run higher than corporate rates. 
One proposal is to tax the individual busi- 
nessman at corporate rates on his business 
earnings and at individual rates on his other 
income. 

Small business is to be considered for 
special tax treatment, but action here is 
doubtful. The great problem is how to draw 
the line between small business and big 
business. 

Depreciation allowances on a faster 
schedule are to get support as a means of 
stimulating business expansion and im- 
provement. Under present laws, tax allow- 
ances for depreciation are based on original 
costs of business equipment. The conten- 
tion is that, at present high prices, de- 
preciation allowances are not enough to 
cover the cost of replacing equipment. In a 
recent analysis of the problem, the Ma- 
chinery and Allied Products Institute de- 
clared that current depreciation charges on 
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SECRETARY SNYDER 


- +. revenue, more than anything else, will determine the timing of the overhauling job in mind 


industrial assets acquired before the war 
should be increased by one half. 

Co-operatives, labor unions and other 
tax-exempt organizations are being studied 
as possible sources of tax revenue. Some 
businessmen will tell the Ways and Means 
Committee that they are at a disadvantage 
because of the tax-exempt status of co- 
operative organizations competing with 
them. Particular efforts will be made to 
subject consumer co-operatives and farm 
co-operatives to the income tax laws. How- 
ever, these organizations have great politi- 
cal power, and it is doubtful that any far- 
reaching changes will be made in their tax 
position. 

Individual income is due for further 
tax relief in 1948. How far 1948 relief goes 
will depend to some extent upon what hap- 
pens to tax cuts proposed for 1947 by Rep- 
resentative Knutson (Rep.), of Minnesota, 
Senator Millikin (Rep.), of Colorado, and 
other Republican tax leaders. President 
Truman and Treasury Secretary John W. 
Snyder oppose 1947 tax cuts. But in 1948, 
no matter what happens to the current tax 
bill, they are expected to join Republicans 
in advocating new relief for individual tax- 
payers. Tax cutting next may be 
done by a combination of methods. 

Rate cuts, if they come, are likely to 
be by percentage points in each surtax 
bracket. This would give the greater benefit 
to lower income groups. 

Increased exemptions and allowances 
for dependents will be widely supported as 
another means of cutting taxes in a way 
that will favor the little taxpayer. 

Salaries, wages and other earned in- 
come may be given a special break. There 
are increasing demands to permit a tax 
credit on earned income. British tax laws 
allow such a credit, and U.S. tax laws 
permitted it until 1943, 


year 
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Family income stands a good chance of 
getting some extra tax relief in 1948. Con- 
gress appears to like a proposal to permit 
husbands and wives in all States to split 
the family income for tax purposes. This 
privilege, now enjoyed only in the nine 
community-property States, would effect 
substantial savings for families in the 
middle and upper brackets. 

Income averaging over a period of 
three to five years is being suggested for 
individuals. This could produce consider- 
able tax savings for people with fluctuat- 
ing incomes, such as lawyers, doctors, in- 
dependent businessmen, farmers, writers 
and actors. 

Insurance premiums and other forms of 
individual savings might be allowed as 
deductions for tax purposes. 

Other changes to be considered by 
Congress are these: 

Excises are almost sure to be adjusted 
Lower rates are likely on necessities, such 
as railroad fares and light bulbs. Congress 
is expected to reduce or drop excises that 
were enacted during the war to discourage 
buying of scarce goods, such as electrical 
appliances and business machines. Excises 
on liquor and tobacco are likely to stay 
high. There are demands from some quar- 
ters for additional excises to restore this 
tax source to the relatively higher position 
it held in the revenue structure in prewar 
years. 

Pay-roll tax to support Social Security’s 
old-age and survivors’ insurance program 
is likely to be frozen for another year at 1 
per cent each for employer and employe. 
This is to be done this year, as a rise to 
21% per cent on each would be automatic 
next January 1 under present law. 

Capital gains tax revision is to be de- 
bated in 1948. This is to be one of Con- 
gress’s toughest tax problems. There are 





demands both to tighten this tax and wipe 
it out. Odds now are against any major 
change. 

Stock-option rulings by the Treasury 
are likely to be relaxed by law. The Treas. 
ury now holds that the difference between 
the market value of a stock and the price 
at which it is sold to a company officer or 
employe under a stock option is taxable in- 
come. Both Senator Millikin, chairman of 
the Finance Committee, and _ Senator 
George, of Georgia, the ranking Democratic 
member, are demanding a change in this 
regulation, and the Treasury itself appar- 
ently favors a revision of law to permit 
an easing of the rule. 

Estate and gift taxes are on the Treas- 
ury list of levies needing overhauling. A 
tightening of present law will be considered 
by Congress. 

A wide range of tax problems, as 
these samples show, is to be tackled by 
Congress in the period ahead. Some long- 
sought revisions of the revenue laws can 
be expected in 1948. Others are likely to 
be agreed on in principle in the current 
studies, but action postponed until 1949 or 
later. Revenue, more than anything else, 
will determine the timing of the overhaul- 
ing job that Congress now has in mind. 

Congress seems convinced that the time 
has come to start making the changes that 
tax authorities have been talking about for 
years. The tax trend is downward, and 
probably will be for several years yet. The 
tax-revision program can be undertaken 
more readily in a period of declining taxes 
than in a period of increasing taxes, be- 
‘ause most phases of the tax reform now 
being considered involve losses of revenue. 

That is why tax leaders in Congress and 
in the Treasury have selected 1918 as the 
year to begin a major overhauling of the 
tax structure. 
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SUPPLY-DEMAND PARADOXES 


Glut of Rationed Sugar at Ports as Shortage for Canning Is Feared 


Difficulties in steel that 
reduce automobile output. 
Troubles of lumber, wool 


Sugar is piling up at ocean ports, but the 
Government continues to ration sugar. A 
steel shortage is causing some automobile 
plants to slow output at a time when re- 
ports are heard here and there of an easing 
of steel demand. Lumber is plentiful in 
some grades, yet scarce in others. Wool 
seems superabundant at first glance, but 
there is talk of coming scarcity. 

These are some paradoxes that are crop- 
ping up in the tag end of a long period of 
scarcities. To put these special situations 
into perspective: 

Steel is scarce despite near-capacity 
production in recent months. 

Sheet steel is the key shortage that 
is causing slowdowns and stoppages in 
auto factories, delaying deliveries of new 
cars. Of the three largest auto manufac- 
turers, one had to shut off all final-as- 
sembly operations in all divisions for 11 
days. Another has been running at 65 per 
cent of capacity. Some divisions of the 
third company operate at less than 70 per 
cent of capacity because sheet steel is not 
available in sufficient quantity. Hot-rolled 
sheets go into chassis, cold-rolled sheets 
make auto bodies. 

Demand for sheet steel has been esti- 
mated at about 1,650,000 tons a month 
now. Production of sheet steel is at the 
rate of 1,500,000 tons a month. Production 
is due to be up to about 1,583.300 tons a 
month by the end of 1947. Until produc- 
tion balances demand, keen competition 
for steel supplies will continue among 
makers of such products as cars, refrig- 
erators, washing machines and containers. 

Heavy-steel products are more abun- 
dant than sheet steel, and there are no re- 
ports of general shortages. Demand _ for 
construction steel is expected to edge down- 
ward with the decline in plans for building. 
Steel-industry commitments to channel 
210,000 tons of steel a month into freight- 
car building are being met on time. 

Expansion of steel capacity remains a 
matter of much argument. Government of- 
ficials argue for more expansion than now 
planned. The industry insists that expan- 
sion already under way—$440,000,000 
worth of sheet-rolling mills will be opened 
in 1947—will meet demands, But the Gov- 
ermment insists that, with full employment, 
the nation will require at least 10,000,000 
more tons of annual steelmaking capacity, 
with rolling mills and other fabricating 
plants to match higher basic output. 
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In any case, some industries now short 
of light-steel products may be able to get 
higher shipments this year only if general 
business slows down and cuts into demand. 

Sugar offers a strange contrast between 
low rations and high stocks now, with the 
threat of greater spot scarcities within a 
few months and a possible over-all surplus. 
Cuban sugar is flooding into East Coast 
ports faster than it can be handled. 

The Cuban crop is slated to pass 6,000,- 
000 tons if good harvest weather holds for 
another few weeks. This is far more than 
the Department of Agriculture estimated. 
The new sugar is piling up on top of old 
sugar stocks held by importers and refiners. 
They report a slump in sugar demand as 
housewives and industrial 
plenty of sugar around, postpone buying. 

Result is a glut in sugar at East Coast 
warehouses. Agriculture Department fears 
the distribution crisis will get worse if 
present sugar stocks are not moved out 
into the country before the canning season 
starts. Canning will create a sudden de- 
mand for sugar when railroad boxears are 
tied up by the grain harvest. This could 
cause shortages in some areas for a time, 
despite over-all plenty. To speed up the 
flow of sugar now, distributors have shaded 
prices, and the 10-pound ration stamp 
promised for July 1 will be valid June 1. 

Lumber is another onetime shortage 
item rapidly passing into the surplus stage 
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—American Forest Products Industries 
LUMBER STOCKS 
From “‘critical’’ to ‘‘tight’’ 





in one grade after another. Production in 
1947 is estimated at 36,500,000,000 board 
feet. That is coming on top of last year’s 
yield of 35,062,000,000 board feet, which 
was well above first estimates. 

Need for lumber in 1947 was once esti- 
mated at about 30.300,000,000 board feet. 
This would have provided lumber for a 
building boom and 15 per cent more for 
rebuilding lumber stocks. But the building 
boom is not developing, and lumber stocks 
held by retailers and wholesalers already 
are up 30 per cent since last October. 
lumber is plentiful while 
higher-grade specialties such as hardwood 
flooring, “critically short” two months ago, 
are in only “tight” supply today. Prices of 
common lumber are sinking and prices of 
inferior lumber are slipping fast. Prices for 
higher-grade lumber are stabilizing, though 
at levels much above prewar. Wage in- 
creases, such as the 74% cents an hour just 
given in major lumber-producing centers, 
will prevent any widespread price collapse, 
in the opinion of lumber manufacturers. 

Wool is a commodity in a special class. 
U.S. imported an average of 727,000,000 
pounds a year in 1942-46. Consumption 
more than 1,000,000,000 pounds a 
year, compared with an average consump- 
tion of 600,000,000 pounds a year in 1935- 
39. Now U.S. wool growers see consump- 
tion going back down toward the prewar 
level, and they want to guarantee their 
market and prices against competition of 
cheaper wool from abroad. 

Proposed legislation before Congress 
would force the Government to buy all 
U.S. wool offered during 1947 and 1948 at 
about 42 cents a pound. That price, high- 
est since 1920, was paid by the Govern- 
ment under a wartime purchase program 
that expired April 15. Department of Agri- 
culture ended the program with an excess 
of 470,000,000 pounds of wool in storage. 

In addition to this stockpile, the British 
hold about 1,600,000,000 pounds of wool. 
This is 30 per cent below the stocks they 
had a year ago, and most of it is coarse 
wool. Meanwhile, a drought in Australia 
has reduced sheep flocks there, and U.S. 
sheep flocks have been cut 30 per cent 
since 1943. These facts explain why finer 
wool grades may be harder to find in 
months ahead unless U.S. demand for all 
wool nose-dives. Thus, while over-all wool 
stocks seem more than adequate, high 
prices and shortages in wool may affect 
woolen clothing for some time to come. 
That is one of the few situations remaining 
in which shortages and pricing paradoxes 
contrast with the general production boom 
and its resulting pressure against prices. 
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Effect of Bumper Crops in 1947 


Resources for Continued Large Exports of Needed Grains and Meat 


Prospect that U. S. will eat 
better than ever as result of 
record or near-record yield 


Bumper production of foodstuffs is in- 
dicated for U.S. farms again in 1947. This 
will be the eleventh consecutive year of 
good crops without a break—an unprece- 
dented record. 

All of the world, not only the U.S., is 
vitally concerned by that situation. The 
next few months are the most critical for 
the world’s food supply. Europe expects 
another crop failure. The British are hard 
pressed to keep their diet up to subsist- 
ence levels. In Germany, the food shortage 
is described as catastrophic. Eastern Eu- 
rope is having local droughts. Mass starva- 
tion threatens in the Orient. Only in the 
U.S. is a large food surplus in prospect. 

Food from this country is to be in im- 
mense demand, affecting every bushel and 
pound that is produced during the year ex- 
cept perishables which cannot be exported. 
Prospects for another record U.S. crop, 
thus, are the main hope of preventing star- 
vation over much of the world. 

Key to this country’s coming food pro- 
duction is its crop of grains. Wheat is the 
mainstay of the nation and is most in de- 
mand abroad, while feed grains are the 
basis for producing livestock and poultry. 
The supply of beef, pork, dairy products, 
poultry and eggs, in turn, all are to be af- 
fected by the size of the grain harvest. 

Prospects for the new U.S. food supply 





SIGNS OF 
... for a-needy world, statistics offer a promise 


are estimated by the Department of Agri- 
culture as these: 

Grains are to be abundant. The winter 
wheat crop, on which harvest starts during 
June, is to exceed 1,000,000,000 bushels for 
the first time in history. Spring wheat, 
starting to grow now under favorable mois- 
ture conditions, could add another 265,- 
000,000 bushels to this total. That means 
exports of wheat to nations abroad may be 
increased by a third from the 360,000,000 
bushels shipped in the crop year now end- 
ing. Hence, exports could total nearly 500,- 
000,000 bushels, leaving the normal 700,- 
000,000 for domestic needs and 100,000,000 
bushels as additional carry-over. 

The corn yield also is to be large, prob- 
ably equaling last year’s record production 
of 3,000,000,000 bushels and assuring feed 
for a large production of livestock. This is 
to be added to the carry-over of 350,000,- 
000 bushels from the 1946 crop expected 
to be on hand October 1. That carry-over 
itself is double the surplus from the 1945 
crop. Though corn is primarily used as feed 
for livestock. the trend now is to use a 
larger proportion for food, and large quan- 
tities are available for shipment abroad for 
food and feed. 

Other grains are to follow the same pat- 
tern. The new rye crop is forecast at 25,- 
600,000 bushels, 32 per cent larger than last 
year’s yield. Oats and barley crops are in 
better than average condition. 

Meat production, partly because of 
these good grain prospects, is to be near 
record levels. Grass and pastures got a 
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late start, but are in a promising condition, 
Hay crops are uniformly good, indicating 
a vieid of about 100,000,000 tons. Stocks 
of feed corn are superabundant. And meat 
prices are high. As a result, 4 per cent more 
livestock is expected to be raised this year 
than last, 30 per cent more than the 1997. 
45 average. 

Beef, judging from the number of cattle 
now on ranges in the West and Midwest. 
is to be available in record quantity. 4 
year’s consumption of beef, accordingly, is 
expected to increase 5 or 10 pounds per 
person in the U.S. 

Pork output is to be only slightly under 
that of 1946, with the number of hogs now 
on U.S. farms at 16 per cent above the 
average of the last 10 vears. 

Lamb prospects, which had looked bad, 
now are improved by recent good weather, 
and an average yield is predicted. 

This outlook for meat means that ex- 
ports are likely to be up to 500,009,000 
pounds during the 1947 crop year, with an- 
other 870,000,000 pounds going to mil- 
tary and occupation use, much of it to 
Germany, Austria, Japan and Korea. 

Dairy products, with feed plentiful, 
also are anticipated at a high rate of pro- 
duction. Milk output per cow now is the 
highest on record, and, even with a smaller 
number of cows on farms, is to hold the 
total milk supply up to about last year's 
119,700,000,000-pound level. Cheese pro- 
duction is forecast at 1,100,000,000 pounds, 
64 per cent above the prewar average, 
while 51 per cent more 
evaporated milk is to be available than 
before the war. 

Poultry and eggs, like dairy products. 
are to be about the same as last year, but 
far above the prewar production average. 
Eggs are expected to total 4,735,000,0%0 
dozen, or 42 per cent above the 1935-39 
average. Chickens, by weight, are to be 
37 per cent more plentiful than in prewar 
days, while 63 per cent more turkeys are 
to be produced. 

Vegetables, too, are to be in ample 
supply, with the amount of canned vege: 
tables probably at a record high. Produe- 
tion of spring truck crops is a sixth above 
average, because of continued good 
weather. Stocks of canned vegetables now 
are 44 per cent above those of a year ago, 
so that more are available for export. Acre: 
ages have been increased over last yea! 
for dry beans, sugar beets, rice and s0y- 
beans, all badly needed abroad. 

Potatoes, which cannot be readily e 
ported, are being cut back from |ast years 
production levels by 12 per cent, with at 
output of 355,000,000 bushels e pected. A 
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naller surplus had developed from the 1946 crop, Tobacco, in great demand abroad, lizers so that farm efficiency is quite 
the only 10 per cent of which could be shipped promises to reach a 1947 production of — low. 
year's to other nations. 2,312,000,000 pounds. That level would Effects of this situation, with continued 
pre Fruit production, at the same time, exceed last year’s record crop by 16 per high food production assured in the U.S. 
unds, promises to be far above average. A peach cent and the 1935-44 average by 56 per for another year, are to be these: 
rage, BF crop of 25,500,000 bushels in 10 Southern cent. Abroad, people now living on starva- 
and states is to set an all-time record, 54 per Production of flaxseed for industrial tion or bare subsistence levels may look 
than cent above normal. A higher-than-average use in linseed oil at home and abroad, forward to continued large shipments of 
apple crop is indicated, in spite of recent finally, is to be increased about 70 per U.S. food. Exports of wheat, the food 
ducts, frosts. Large supplies of pears and grapes cent from last year. most in demand overseas, are certain to 
r, but are promised, with a near-record yield of That is the picture of 1947 crop fore- go up, maybe as much as 33 per cent. 
erage. cherries now certain. Canned fruits for re- casts, one that shows record production in Larger quantities of meat products, corn, 
10.020 lief shipments abroad, thus, are to be avail- many lines and a general food harvest canned fruits and vegetables, eggs and 
35-39 able in large quantity. more than a third above the prewar aver- dried milk also will be available for export. 
to be Citrus fruits also are to be in ample age. It is based, in part, on prospects for Demand for fats will be eased somewhat 
rewal supply. Orange production is estimated at good weather for the eleventh consecutive by shipments of lard, as this is released 
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s now Nonfood crops, in general, follow the It contrasts sharply with the situation will be available. Bread and other cereal 
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| soy- than last year, even though the cotton There, too, farmers lack the incentive for The outlook, thus, is for most of the 
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ly ex average, This means some increase in the with their earnings; money they receive for food production in the U.S. this year, one 
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th an and cottonseed oil for a world now badly goods. Moreover, farm machinery is scarce good crop years and that is greatly needed 
ed. A Mneed of both, and there is a marked shortage of ferti- at a time of world scarcity of food. 
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CONGRESS’S TURNABOUT ON LABOR 


Shifts in Midwest and South That Reversed Voting on Union Cortrols 


Political planning behind 
moves intended to force 
bill over a possible veto 


A revolution in the attitude of Congress 
toward labor unions has occurred in 12 
vears. Back in 1935, more than two thirds 
of those voting in each house approved the 
Wagner Labor Relations Act giving Gov- 
ernment protection to workers during or- 
and requiring employers to 
bargain with unions once organized. 

Now, 12 later, than two 
thirds of the members of each house are 
in favor of whittling down some of the 
rights given to unions 12 years ago and 


ganization 


vears more 


of imposing some standards of conduct on 
unions themselves. The legislators of the 
two houses have registered this change of 
sentiment by passing different types of 
control bills, but both intended to curb the 
power of unions. (For a full analysis of 
the proposed legislation see page 34.) 

The turnabout in sentiment is an out- 
erowth of the 1946 strikes. 
Whether or not the revolution in the atti- 
tude of Congress is translated into law de- 
pends upon the ability of Congress to over- 
ride a veto, if President Truman finds he 
cannot sign the bill that finally is sent to 
the White House. 

A veto. to be overridden, requires two 
thirds of those voting in each house. The 
votine record up to now is this: 

In the House of Representatives, the 
vote was 308 in favor and 107 against a 
labor-control bill. Considerably more than 
two thirds favored legislation that was a 
cood deal more stringent in its effect on 
up ons than the Senate bill. It is obvious 
that the House will favor overriding a veto 
o* any bill that finally is put together by a 
conference committee of Senators and Rep- 


wave of 


resentatives. 

In the Senate, the vote was 68 in fa- 
vor of a bill that unions opposed and 24 
avainst. Two Senators were paired and 
two did not vote. The 68 votes cast in 
favor were four more than enough to 
override a veto even if the two absent 
Senators later should vote acainst the bill. 
Whether a veto is overridden depends 
largely upon the terms of the bill that 
finally comes out of the conference, and, 
for this reason, the conference committee 
plans to keep close to the line of the more 
moderate Senate plan. 

The accompanying map shows the ex- 
tent of the revolution that has taken place 
in the Senate. In 24 States, both Senators 
voted for the labor restrictions. In only 
three States did both Senators oppose the 
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bill. Senators in 19 States divided on the 
issue, with one voting for and one against. 

On a regional basis, the map shows that 
the strongest unanimous support for the 
bill came from the Middle West, the 
South, and part of New England. The 
industrial East and the Far Western States 
showed more of a split between each 
State’s two Arizona, Nevada 
and Rhode Island were the only States 
in which the two Senators voted together 
against the bill. 

This represents a decided shift in senti- 
ment by regions from the stand taken by 
Senators when the Wagner Act was passed 
in 1935. Then, only 12 Senators voted 
against the bill that labor wanted, while 
63 voted for it, and both Senators in most 
States represented in the roll call sup- 
ported the bill. Labor was then calling the 
tune in most of the Middle West and 
much of the South, as well as in the 
industrial East. 

How much the 1947 Senate vote will 
mean in the final showdown depends upon 
what the committee of Senators and Rep- 
resentatives does in compromising differ- 
ences between the stringent Hartley bill, 
passed by the House, and the milder Taft 


Senators. 


bill, passed by the Senate. It is in such 
conference committees as this that mos 
important legislation is written. 

A conference committee is 2 power. 
ful legislative institution. It is appointed 
after each house has acted on a bill, no} 
before, only when differences arise between 
the houses. The committee’s task js to 
write a bill that does not destroy the basic 
aims of either house, but that 
points of disagreement. 
through trading and compromise. Each 
house is represented by its own group of 
conferees, and each group votes as a unit 
Thus, if three of five Senators vote in q 
bloc, the two are bound 
along. The same is true of the five Hous 
members. When this committee _finall; 
agrees. both houses almost always accept 
its version of the bill. 

The Senate conferees named to handle 
the labor bill are three Republicans— 
Senators Taft, of Ohio: Ball, of Minne. 
sota; and Ives. of New York—and two 
Democrats—Senators Ellender, of Louisi- 
ana, and Murray, of Montana. Messrs, 
Taft, Ball and Ives were instrumental in 
shaping the bill passed by the Senate, and 
can be expected to hold out for a final 
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(1 FARMER-LABOR FOR, 
1 PROGRESSIVE FOR, 
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version sliaped along those lines. Senator 
ves, particularly, will object to some of 
the more drastic provisions of the House 
jill, Senator Ellender holds much the same 
view on labor legislation as Senators Taft 
and Ball, and can be expected to stand 
with them if Senator Ives should tend to 
sive way to the labor viewpoint. Senator 
Murray, « supporter of labor’s viewpoint, 
will be heavily outvoted. 

The House conferees represent a view- 
point in savor of stricter labor controls 
than the Senate group. This group consists 
of Republican Representatives Hartley, of 
New Jersey; Landis, of Indiana, and Hoff- 
man, of Michigan, and Democratic Rep- 
resentatives Lesinski, of Michigan, and 
Barden, of North Carolina. All but Mr. 
Lesinski supported the House version of a 
labor bill, so that Mr. Lesinski, like Sena- 
tor Murray, will be heavily outnumbered. 

Odds favor the Senate viewpoint on 
most issues, because adoption of a moder- 
ate bill offers Republicans their best oppor- 
tuity of obtaining a labor law at this 
gssion. The Senate has the whip hand be- 
cause chances are bright of overriding a 
veto of a moderate bill, whereas a veto of 
amore drastic bill of the House type prob- 
ably would be upheld. The key to the situ- 
ation is in the Republican leadership, 
which has to decide whether it really wants 
alabor bill at this time, or whether it is 
more interested in maneuvering President 
Truman into an uncomfortable political po- 
sition. 


Timing is believed by Republicans to 
be working in favor of a labor law. It is 
their contention that, if President Truman 
gets the bill at a time when a coal strike 
is threatened, a veto will be more easily 
overridden. Also, it is argued, Mr. Tru- 
man’s decision whether to veto or sign 
will be made more difficult in the midst 
of a threat of a coal strike, because a 
veto at that time might place him in a 
bad light with the voters. 

A coal strike apparently can be averted 
only if John L. Lewis’s United Mine 
Workers reach an agreement with the coal 
operators on a new contract by July 1, 
the date when the Government is sched- 
uled to cease operating the mines. How- 
ever, chances of an agreement by that 
time are improving, and Mr. Lewis might 
decide that it is to his advantage, and to 
the advantage of labor generally, to avoid 
a strike if that will decrease chances of 
enactment of a labor law. 

Strategy of the conference committee 
is to spend some time—probably two weeks 
or more—in drafting the final bill, with 
an eye to developments in coal. However, 
the House conferees are convinced that 
they will gain little by delaying too long, 
in view of the assurance they now have 
that the Senate has the votes to override 
a veto of a moderate bill. 

Politically, the decision that Mr. Tru- 
man makes when the bill reaches him is 
sure to have an important bearing on the 
1948 presidential election. To be re-elected, 





he must have the support of labor. By 
signing the bill, he may lose much of that 
support. 

Many Democrats, however, believe that 
a veto would not be too harmful politically. 
They are convinced that many rank-and- 
file union members are not entirely in sym- 
pathy with their leaders, and are not op- 
posed to some form of control. This view 
explains to some extent why 21 Democrats 
in the Senate voted for the Taft bill, the 
same number as voted against it. It is 
true that the bulk of the Democrats favor- 
ing the bill are from Southern States, and 
traditionally oppose the union viewpoint, 
but their number also included three nor- 
mally regular Administration supporters— 
Senators Lucas, of Illinois; Hatch, of New 
Mexico, and Sparkman, of Alabama. 

Republicans mustered 47 votes for the 
bill in the Senate, with only three defec- 
tions—Senators Morse, of Oregon; Langer, 
of North Dakota, and Malone, of Nevada. 
Even the liberal Republican Senators 
Aiken, of Vermont, and Tobey, of New 
Hampshire, were recorded in favor of the 
bill. Although Senator Tobey did not ac- 
tually vote, he let it be known that he 
would have favored the bill had he been 
present. 

Viewed politically, the vote indicates a 
belief in Congress that the unions no longer 
are a controlling factor at the polls. For 
that reason, some of Mr. Truman’s politi- 
cal advisers are not sure that it will be 
good politics to veto the conference bill. 
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Sentiment by States in the Vote on Senate Labor Bill 





LEGEND 


1 SENATOR FOR, 1 AGAINST 








BOTH SENATORS 
VOTED AGAINST 








% SENATOR BILBO, OF MISSISSIPPI, AND 
SENATOR TOBEY, OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
WERE ABSENT AND DID NOT VOTE. 


*% SENATOR OVERTON, OF LOUISIANA, 
WAS PAIRED FOR THE BILL; SENATOR 
THOMAS, OF UTAH, WAS PAIRED AGAINST. 
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CAN U.S. STARVE COMMUNISM? 


Strategy of Withholding Aid Unless a Nation Shows Friendly Attitude 


Eastern Europe as main 
testing ground for plans 
to extend trade and ideas 


A new line of U.S. policy related to 
Russia and the Russian sphere in the world 
is hardening. That line, based on granting 
or withholding aid, is intended to reduce 
Russia’s influence and build up the influ- 
ence of the United States. 

The “iron curtain” strategy of Russia 
now is being countered by the United 
States with a kind of “dollar curtain” of its 
own. The dollar curtain is very flexible 
and is being raised or lowered in a given 
country in response to the attitude that 
country shows. 

Actually, the U.S. is to make use of 
several dollar curtains, of which the $400,- 
000,000 fund for Greece and Turkey is 
only one. There is relief money, newly ap- 
proved by Congress, which is to be allowed 
to go to Russian-dominated countries, such 
as Poland and Hungary, only with strict 
safeguards. Billions of dollars of loans, to 
be extended through the World Bank or 
Export-Import Bank or made direct, will 
be limited to countries that are willing to 
co-operate with the economic program of 
the United States. Even passports are 
being granted, or withheld, as an adjunct 
to the dollar curtain. U.S. citizens are 
not being permitted to travel in Yugo- 
slavia, where they are held to be in 
danger of arrest and persecution. 

Extent of U.S. aid is to be in propor- 
tion to the degree of response to U.S. 
ideas that a country shows. 

Nations considered immune to Com- 
munism and Russian influence are to get 
the most generous help. The outstanding 
case of this kind is Britain, already aided 
with a $3,750,000,000 loan and with good 
prospects for another loan, if necessary, 
when that money is gone. 

Nations ruled by Communists and en- 
tirely closed to U.S. influence, such as 
Yugoslavia and Bulgaria, are getting no 
U.S. help. 

Nations on the fence, such as France, 
Poland and Hungary, are being given mod- 
erate U.S. help, and are encouraged to 
expect more if they operate in accordance 
with Western ideas of trade and democracy. 

Reasoning behind the new U.S. policy 
is this: Resources of the United States 
have limits and are not sufficient to fill all 
the requests from other countries. There- 
fore, the idea is to focus especially on those 
countries where U.S. aid will bring the 
biggest dividends in the way of support for 
democracy and resistance to Communism. 
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The new policy is not something written 
down or formally outlined. Rather, it is 
being applied from day to day and week 
to week, as the situation develops. Exact 
strategy followed in a given case is de- 
cided upon after a careful survey of all 
the circumstances and an estimate of the 
probable results. 

In what follows, a picture is presented, 
country by country, of the way this U.S. 
strategy is working out. 

Russia, herself, is not getting any help 
as long as the U.S. believes she opposes 
this country’s efforts, through the United 
Nations, to promote world economic sta- 
bility and to assure world peace. Premier 





—American Red Cross 
IN EASTERN EUROPE 
.-. an incentive was offered 


Stalin was told by Secretary of State 
George C. Marshall that, with Russia 
insisting on going her own way, the people 
of the United States are in no mood to 
help her recover. 

Eastern Europe, outside Russia, is con- 
sidered the most critical testing ground 
for U.S. strategy in the competition with 
Russia for world influence. Much of that 
area, once thought to be completely shut 
off behind Russia’s iron curtain, now is 
turning out to be a promising field for 
U.S. trade and U.S. ideas. Wherever this 
is true, the U.S. is carefully avoiding 
actions that would alienate the people and 
cause them to look to Russia instead. 

Finland, for example, although next 
door to Russia and subject to whatever 
degree of domination Russia cares to ex- 
ercise, has been granted loans totaling 





$80,000,000 by the Export-Impo:t Bank 
since the end of the war. Part of these are 
to finance the purchase of machinery 
needed in the production of lumber, wood 
pulp and paper for export to this country, 
Others, of a short-term nature, are to f. 
nance the purchase of raw materials, such 
as cotton, coal and petroleum. Officials 
acknowledge that Finland, at the same 
time, is paying reparations to Russia, but 
they argue that the loans are primarily 
for rehabilitation, and that any benefit to 
Russia in the form of reparations will be 
only incidental. The Finnish people always 
were friendly to the U.S., and this Goy. 
ernment’s policy now is to keep them 40, 

Poland is still to be a recipient of U.S, 
aid, in spite of the fact that her Govern. 
ment is Communist dominated and under 
the influence of Russia. The Polish people, 
like those of Finland, are considered friends 
of the U.S., and, therefore, Poland is to 
share in U.S. relief funds. But safeguards 
are to be included that will prevent relief 
goods from being used by the Communist 
leaders for political purposes and will as- 
sure credit to the U.S. for providing them. 

Austria and Hungary are being given 
aid on a small scale and are being en- 
couraged to face toward the West when 
Russian troops have been withdrawn. Hun- 
gary recently was granted a short-term Ex- 
port-Import Bank loan of $8,000,000 to 
finance the purchase of cotton. Both coun- 
tries are to get part of the new relief funds 
about to be made available by the U.S. 

Czechoslovakia, denied a_ substantial 
Export-Import Bank loan last year because 
her representatives expressed _ hostility 
toward the United States, is being aided 
with $22,000,000 of short-term credits for 
the purchase of cotton and tobacco. For 
any large loan she must now look to the 
World Bank. In her quest she is finding 
that the presence of a Communist Premier 
in her Government is no help in getting 
U.S. backing for such a loan. Both Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland, however, are swing- 
ing their foreign trade more and more to 
the West rather than to Russia, because 
Russia has few goods to offer them. 

The Balkan countries, outside of Greece, 
are still more deeply under a cloud of U.S. 
disapproval. Yugoslavia is being told that 
passports for travel in her territory will not 
be freely granted to U.S. citizens until 
they can be certain of friendly treatment. 
Rumania is being warned that, if she pro- 
vides food for Russian troops, U.S. ship- 
ments of wheat, sent to relieve famine con- 
ditions, will cease. Both countries, as well 








as Bulgaria and Albania, are being told not 
to expect U.S. financial aid as long 4 
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their governments and their trade policies 
are closely tied to Russia. 

Thus, in general, the U.S. is not letting 
Russia monopolize Eastern Europe and is 
frmly keeping a foothold there for herself. 

= Western Europe, beyond the reach 

f Russian troops, U.S. help is being 
given more freely and with somewhat more 
confidence in the final result. 

France is getting a loan of $250,000,- 
000 from the World Bank— leak to be 
made by that institution. It was granted 
a few days after Premier Ramadier dis- 
missed several Communist ministers from 
the French Government. U.S. officials 
insist that this was pure coincidence. 
Nevertheless, they hope that U.S. dollars 
will help to keep France from slipping 
completely into Russia’s orbit. 

Italy has been tentatively promised an 
Export-Import Bank loan of $100,000,000. 
One condition is that she is to stabilize 
her Government, and U.S. officials, noting 
the increasing influence of Communists in 
Italy, are far from convinced that stability 
has been attained. Meanwhile, Italy is to 
share in the new relief funds to be given 
by the U.S. 

Western Germany is receiving not only 
U.S. food to relieve hunger but U.S. 
materials, such as cotton, to revive in- 
dustry. There, the strategy of this Govern- 
ment is to counter Russian propaganda 
and check any spread of Communist ideas. 

Outside Europe, the Truman pro- 
nouncement against Communism is get- 
ting results without any direct pressure 
from the United States. 

Chile has ousted three Communist min- 
isters from her Government. 

Brazil has outlawed her Communist 
Party. 

Iran, reporting conditions in her north- 
em wilds similar to those in Greece, is 
seeking U.S. aid. 

China is pursuing the Chinese Com- 
munists with increased vigor and is soon 
tobe rewarded with a small loan of perhaps 
$10,000,000 to improve port facilities. 

Japan is emphasizing her opposition to 
Communism and is.being assured that the 
United States will help her get back on 
her feet. 

No final break between the United 
“utes aud Kussia is in prospect at 
‘us time, however. The new dollar strat- 
ety of President Truman and Secretary 
Marshall is intended to give Russia the 
greatest possible incentive to come out 
from behind her own iron curtain and co- 
operate with the rest of the world. One 
hint that Russia is impressed with this 
strategy is her willingness to accept U.S. 
terms in the renewal of talks on Korea. In 
any event, if Mr. Truman and Mr. Mar- 
shall have their way, U.S. dollars will be 
wed on many fronts to keep the non-Rus- 
ian world from sinking into economic col- 
lapse and into the political anarchy that 
inevitably would follow. 
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BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN: FOOD SUPPLIES ARE VITAL 
... the flexible policy is designed for democratic dividends 
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BUSINESSMEN MAKING POLICY 


Group With Financial Experience That Is Directing Foreign Affairs 


Government-service record 
of Messrs. Lovett, Harriman, 
Clayton, Forrestal, McCloy 


A new team of top-ranking officials is 
taking charge of affairs in Washington just 
as the Administration is preparing to 
launch a foreign-aid program that even- 
tually may cost twice as much as the old 
domestic New Deal. Members of this 
group will act both to shape and to execute 
the new policy. 

The team resembles the brain trust of 
the early New Deal, but with sharp and 
fundamental differences. New Deal ad- 
visers were, for the most part, youthful 
economists and lawyers with many ideas 
but with relatively little practical expe- 
rience in executing ideas. Their concern 
was with the domestic depression. The 
new team consists of men who have made 
their mark in private life, who have had 
wide practical experience and who are con- 
cerned chiefly with foreign relations. 

Each member is a leader in financial or 
legal circles, each is wealthy or has com- 
manded a large income, each occupied an 
important war post and each is familiar 
with world-wide business operations. None 
belongs to Wall Street’s “old guard,” but 
all have Wall Street connections. Most of 
them are close personal friends, in their 
early 50s, and most attended the “Ivy 
League” Yale, Harvard or 
Princeton. 

The assignment to the team of Robert 
A. Lovett, as Under Secretary of State, 
emphasizes the basic shift in personalities 
and personal influence that has taken place 
inside the Government. President Truman 
and Secretary of State George C. Marshall 
are showing, by their choice of associates, 
that they intend to draft and operate for- 
eign policy with men of executive experi- 
ence who are accustomed to making hard- 
boiled decisions and carrying them out. 

Top policy is being influenced by Com- 
merce Secretary W. Averell Harriman and 
Navy Secretary James V. Forrestal. As 
members of the Cabinet, their opinions 
carry weight with both the President and 
the Secretary of State. 

Mr. Harriman, 54, an alumnus of Yale, 
is one of the country’s wealthiest men, 
experienced in both industry and Govern- 
ment. His private interests range from 
banking and railroads to mining and avia- 
tion. He was an early advocate of Govern- 
ment-business co-operation and was active 
in President Roosevelt’s first Business Ad- 
visory Council and the National Recovery 

Administration. During the war, he was 


colleges of 
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important in the Lend-Lease Administra- 
tion and was U.S. Ambassador successively 
to Russia and Great Britain. 

Mr. Forrestal, 55, entered the Govern- 
ment in 1940 as President Roosevelt’s ad- 
ministrative adviser on national defense. 
Within two months he was Under Secre- 
tary of the Navy, and, in 1944, he became 
Secretary of the Navy. A graduate of 
Princeton, he was head of the investment- 
banking firm of Dillon, Read & Co. before 
entering Government service. As a banker, 
he engaged in one of the nation’s largest 
financial transactions when his firm ac- 
quired the Dodge Brothers automobile 
company for $150,000,000. Dillon, Read & 
Co. also was active in foreign financing 
during the 1920s. 

Like Secretary Harriman, Secretary For- 
restal did not oppose the Roosevelt New 
Deal. When regulation of security ex- 
changes was suggested, he joined with 
other members of Wall Street’s younger 
group to give advice and co-operation. 

Foreign economic policy will be in 
the hands of Mr. Lovett and William L. 
Clayton, Under Secretary of State for Eco- 
nomic Affairs. Mr. Lovett was Secretary 
Marshall’s personal choice as a successor 
to Dean Acheson, and is also a friend and 
business associate of Secretary Harriman 
and World Bank President John J. McCloy. 


Mr. Lovett, 52, distinguished himself 


in the Government service during the war 
as Assistant Secretary of War for Air. He 
is credited with a major role in ouilding 
the nation’s air power and in making the 
Air Forces an independent brancl: of the 
Army.. An alumnus of both Yale and 
Harvard, he was in private life a partner 
of Brown Brothers Harriman & Co., jp 
which the Secretary of Commerce also was 
a partner, and a director of many raj. 
roads, banks and insurance companies, 

Mr. Clayton, 67, is the eldest member of 
the team. He founded and, for many years, 
operated Anderson, Clayton & Co., the 
largest cotton firm in the world. In addi- 
tion to his world-wide business connections, 
Mr. Clayton also is a veteran Government 
servant. He was a member of the War 
Industries Board in the first World War 
and, during the recent war, was Deputy 
Loan Administrator, Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce and Surplus Property Adminis. 
trator. 

Between them, Mr. Lovett and Mr. 
Clayton are to be responsible for shaping 
and administering foreign policy. Mr. 
Clayton is in charge of selling the world 
this country’s proposal for an International 
Trade Organization, and Mr. Lovett will 
be charged with seeing that diplomatic 
policy hews to the economic line. 

Dollar loans through the International 
Bank likewise will be handled by members 
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SECRETARY FORRESTAL 


of the team. John J. McCloy, 52, of Am- 
herst and Harvard law school, is president 
of the Bank and a close friend of both 
Secretary Marshall and Mr. Lovett. Dur- 
ing the war, he was Mr. Lovett’s colleague 
asan Assistant Secretary of War, in charge 
of administering the Army training pro- 
gram and the War Department’s liaison 
with the State Department. 

Before the war, Mr. McCloy was a 
partner in the New York law firm of 
Cravath, deGersdorff, Swaine & Wood, 
and in 1930-31 he was in charge of the 
firm’s Paris office. His Paris connections 
led to a friendship with Jean Monnet, who 
now is in charge of the French reconstruc- 
tion program. To head the World Bank he 
resigned as a partner in the firm of Mil- 
bank, Tweed, Hope, Hadley & McCloy, an- 
other New York law firm with a large 
corporate and financial business. Mr. Mc- 
Cloy and Mr. Lovett also are directors of 
the Union Pacific Railroad Co., which the 
Harriman family controls. 

To assist him in bank operations, Mr. 
McCloy has brought two more New York 
financiers to the Bank’s staff. Eugene R. 
Black, 48, former vice president of Chase 
National Bank, is the U.S. Executive Di- 
tector, and Robert L. Garner, former vice 
president of General Foods Corp. and a 
former Guaranty Trust official, is Execu- 
tive Vice President. 
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SECRETARY HARRIMAN 
... the group attitude is essentially middle-of-the-road 


New York influence extends even further 
n the World Bank. E. Fleetwood Dunstan, 
former vice president of Bankers Trust Co., 
is director of marketing for the institution, 
and Chester A. McClain, a former law part- 
ner of Mr. McCloy, is the Bank’s general 
counsel. The institution designed as the top 
international lending agency, thus, is to be 
dominated by men skilled in United States 
finance. 

The International Monetary Fund, too, 
is feeling the team’s influence. Andrew N. 
Overby, 38, the newly appointed U.S. 
Executive Director of the Fund, 
trained by the Irving Trust Co. and the 
New York Federal Reserve Bank, which 
handles the Government’s foreign exchange 
and international banking functions. More 
recently he was Treasury Secretary John 
W. Snyder’s special assistant and alternate 
on the National Advisory Council on In- 
ternational Monetary and Financial Prob- 


was 


lems. 

U.S. financial policy also is to be di- 
rected by the new Government group. The 
National Advisory Council was formed to 
co-ordinate activities of the Treasury, the 
Export-Import Bank and other Govern- 
ment financial agencies with activities of 
the World Bank and Monetary Fund. 

Team members on this Council are 
Secretary Harriman and Under Secretary 
Clayton. Other members are Treasury 
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UNDER SECRETARY CLAYTON 


Secretary Snyder, Federal Reserve Board 
Chairman Marriner Eccles and Export- 
Import Bank President William McChes- 
ney Martin, Jr. Secretary Snyder and Mr. 
Eccles are not so closely connected with 
the team by either personal or business 
ties, but Mr. Martin, 40, also of Yale, 
was prominent in the campaign to re- 
organize the New York Stock Exchange 
in the 1930s and became the first presi- 
dent of the reorganized Exchange. 

The group that President Truman and 
Secretary Marshall are drawing together 
shows, on analysis, to be a more compact 
circle than any similar Government group 
of recent times. Advisers to President 
Roosevelt came from different back- 
grounds and often had conflicting ideas 
and _ policies that led to open ruptures 
The present group brings into top Gov- 
ernment posts men with similar back- 
grounds and experience, and men who 
have almost no personal interest in pro- 
fessional politics. 

The group attitude is essentially mid- 
dle-of-the-road. There is not the faintest 
tincture of left-wing reform in any mem- 
ber, but neither is there any evidence of 
stubborn conservatism. 

The team also promises to bring, to 
foreign policy at least, a closer co-opera- 
tion between business and Government 
than has prevailed since the 1920s. 
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Conferences with visiting 
Democrats. Steps to put new 
life into local organizations 


Political troubles are piling up for 
President Truman. Northern New Deal 


supporters are being split away by the 
driving criticism from Henry A. Wallace. 
Even a veto of the labor bill would not 
pull all of them back. Some Democrats 
also are disturbed by the implications of 
the Communist hunt that is shaping up. 
And questions are beginning to rise about 
the cost of America’s foreign program. 

In Mr. Truman’s daily actions, every 
step he takes is being studied for political 
implications in these months during which 
the plans are taking shape for the 1948 
presidential campaign. About the only 
presidential action that was immune to 
political speculation last week was_ his 
signing of a bill to permit the removal of 
stone pillars in a roadway between the 
White House and the State Department. 
Before the ink was dry on the bill, cranes 
were removing the pillars. 

Henry Wallace, on a_ barnstorming 
trip through the Middle West, is accusing 
the President of selling out to the Republi- 
cans. He says the Truman foreign policy 
is being directed by the Republicans, and 
drops hints that a new, liberal political 
party is taking shape. In Chicago, his 
show, which included top-notch singers 
and entertainers, drew 20,000 persons to 
the Chicago stadium at prices ranging from 
60 cents to $2.40. This was the same hall 
in which he lost the battle for the Vice 
Presidency in 1944. 

At the same time, CIO's Political Action 
Committee is busy with an organizing drive 
for the next campaign. The director, Jack 
Kroll, savs recent local elections in Minne- 
apolis, Oakland, Hoboken Passaic, 
where PAC men won, show the extent to 


and 


which political organization is being de- 
veloped. He savs these results prove the 
people’s angry o> position to the labor 
legislation in Con ess. 

Labor. When Mr. Truman signed the 
bill to ban portal-to-portal-pay suits last 
week, he disposed of only the smallest of 
his labor problems. A large share of or- 
ganized labor already had shown a willing- 
ness to accept the ban on such suits. But 
the big labor test for the President lies in 
the new labor bill that is being put into 
shape by a joint committee of the two 
houses. Each house passed its own meas- 
ure by a vote greater than two thirds. If 
the compromise measure meets the same 
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.Presiclent’s Week - 


GROWTH OF POLITICAL TROUBLES 


Mr. Wallace’s Inroads Into Party and the Dilemma Over Labor Bil 





sort of approval, the bill could. be passed 
over a presidential veto. 

For the President, this might be a solu- 
tion. He might veto the bill, and it could 
become law over his veto. Labor would 
be no further alienated than it is; it might 
be drawn closer. And, if a rash of labor 
strife followed—as labor leaders predict— 
the Republicans would be blamed for it. 
This is what some of the presidential ad- 
visers are saying. 

On the other side of the picture, if Mr. 
Truman vetoes the bill, and Congress does 
not pass it over his veto, the President 
might be in a difficult spot. If new labor 
troubles break out, the President would 
be blamed for them. So the politicians 
reason. 


GRANITE GUARDS FALL: For almost 76 years massive granite piers guarded the 
Pennsylvania Avenue entrance to West Executive Avenue, the narrow street be- 
tween the White House and old State Department building. Last week they came 
down. The reason: They were a traffic hazard. 


Reorganization. While working toward 
the campaign, the Democrats are not draw- 
ing too much comfort from the popularity 
polls. Even in Mr. Truman’s home county 
in Missouri, they making drastic 
changes. A complete reorganization of the 
Kansas City party organism is being under- 
taken as a result of the beating it took last 
November from the Republicans. 

Jim Pender ast’s forces and five other 
factions are resigning from the organiza- 
tion to give Harry A. Morris, the new 
chairman, a chance to build a new machine. 

Mr. Morris plans to bring young men, 
and particularly former soldiers, into the 
work. He says the Democratic Party in 


are 


























that county is closer to complete collapse 
than in 20 or 30 years. 

In Washington, Mr. Truman and Gael 
Sullivan, the executive director of. the 
Democratic National Committee, :ire going 
ahead with their regional planning with 
selected groups of party The 
President last week answered juestions 
from Colorado, New Mexico, Utah and 
Wyoming officials: 

Foreign program. The President told 
them that expenditure of $1,000,000,009 
for implementing the peace after the firs 
World War would have saved the natigy 
$350,000,000,000 and 300,000 lives. that 
were lost in World War II. He offered no 
estimate of the ultimate cost of his de. 
veloping program for aid to foreign nations 


officials. 













—Harris & Ewing 


Communist hunt. In the wake of his 
request for $24,999,000 from Congress to 
use in a purge of Government employes 
whose loyalty may be reasonably ques 
tioned, Mr. Truman told his Westem 
visitors that no true liberal would suffer 
in the pending tests of fitness for federal 
employ. He said he was determined to 





get rid of Communists and fellow travelers 

Even as his request went to the Capita, 
a group of Communist war veterans Was 
touring Washington, denouncing: the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation and_ the 
House Committee on Un-American Active 
ties, protesting U.S. foreign policy, and 
asking more money for veterans’ benefits 
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THE WORLD BUYS FROM CHICAGO 
BY MAIL 




































“In my job I* can see how big the 
Chicago mail order business is. 
Every day through this outgoing mail 
belt | see many different kinds of products 
being sent fo all parts of the country. | know 
that people who order from our company get quick 
service because transportation from here is the 
best in the world. Not only do we sell in this country, 
but also in places like China, India and Venezuela 
through our export department. 

"I’ve lived in Chicago a long time and like living and working here.” 


This package inspector is one of the 158,000 
people employed in Chicago’s four major mail order 
firms. Sales of these four companies for the year 1946 
are reported to be a little under two billion dollars. Of 
the country’s six major mail order companies, the four 
largest have found Chicago to be an ideal “home office” 
for their operations. , 

The mail order business originated in Chicago in 1872. 
The combination of this city’s strategic location and the best 
delivery service in the world has substantially aided the growth 
of this vast business. Within a radius of 500 miles are more than 
a third of the nation’s buyers and 39 per cent of the nation’s manu- 
facturing concerns. This tremendous market is readily reached by 
air, rail and highways from Chicago... .“hub” of the nation. 

Mail orders, as well as products from manufacturers in this area, 
reach their destinations quickly, aided by the huge Chicago switching 
district, the efficient package car service and the far-reaching motor 
car service. Air freight, too, soeeds merchandise deliveries to all 
sections of the country. These same advantages which have aided 
the progress of mail order firms in Chicago and Northern Illinois 
are also beneficial, of course, to other industries. 
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Industries locating in this area have these outstanding advantages: Railroad 
Center of the United States e World Airport ¢ Inland Waterways e Geographical Center 
of U. S. Population e Great Financial Center e The “Great Central Market” e Food Pro- 
ducing and Processing Center e Leader in Iron and Steel Manufacturing e Good Labor 
Relations Record e 2,500,000 Kilowatts of Power @ Tremendous Coal Reserves e Good 
Government e Good Living ¢ Good Services for Tax Dollars. Send for free booklets 


containing useful information on these advantages. industries 
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COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY * PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY . ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 
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For more information, communicate with the 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
Marquette Building—140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois—Phone RANdolph 1617 


















: ie BOOM in the nation’s birth rate 
shows signs of coming to an end. Babies 
still are being born in record numbers, but 
the latest monthly total of birth registra- 
tions indicates that the peak may have 
been passed. 

The trend in the number of births since 
January, 1946, is shown in the Pictogram. 
The number of newborn babies jumped 
sharply in July, 1946, and reached a peak 
in December, when 343,000 births were 
reported by the Census Bureau. That 
number was almost twice the monthly 
average in 1939. If continued, it would 
mean an annual rate of 29.5 births for 
each 1,000 persons in the population—an 
all-time record birth rate for the cenntry. 

A decline in the number of births, how- 
ever, may already have set in. January 
births equaled those of December, 1946, 
but the total for March was below that 
of January, although March registrations 
usually exceed those of January. This dip 
is taken as a sign that the sharp increase 
in births was related to demobilization 
and to the sharp increase in marriages 
immediately after the war. 

The year 1947 as a whole, however, is 
likely to produce a larger baby crop than 
the record total of 3,625,000 births 
registered in 1946. In the first three 
months of 1947, registered births totaled 
973,000, compared with 664,000 in the 
first three months of 1946. 

Population trends are changed markedly 
by the recent upsurge in births. Once, in 
the late 1930s, experts calculated that the 
country’s population might begin to de- 
cline after a peak of 159,000,000 in 1980. 
Later, when war stimulated the birth rate, 
the experts advanced the peak to 165,- 
000,000 in 1990. Now both the population 
peak and the time are being put still 
further ahead. 

This means the U.S. can count on a 
growing population for a longer period. 
Out of this growth will come a greater 
demand for houses and school ¢ cilities, 
for infants’ wear and toys, and for all the 
goods that a larger population will require. 

A higher birth rate in the vears ahead 
also is suggested by the postwar marriage 
rate. Sample surveys indicate that there 
is a larger proportion of married persons 
in the population than ever before, and 
that portends more births. The birth rate 
per 1,000 population recovered from a 
low of 16.6 in 1932, to 23.3 in 1946, and 
now is running above 28 births per 1,000. 

It is too early to determine whether a 
higher birth rate is a temporary phenome- 
non or is here to stay, but there is some 
evidence that American families may be 
growing larger, thus modifying a 100-year 
trend toward smaller families. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a@ govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


(These two pages present each week the opinion of The fyi, 
the other members of the staff who report, intersret, and 4, 








THE SENATE LABOR BILL 


* 


SHOULD BECOME LAW 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


The House of Representatives can perform a signal 
service for the cause of labor-management peace by 
instructing its members of the forthcoming conference 
between the houses of Congress to accept in entirety 
the new Federal Labor Relations Act of 1947 as 
adopted by more than two thirds of the Senate last 
week. 

A half-dozen Democratic Senators and one or two 
Republican Senators who voted last week for the 
Senate bill have indicated that they would not vote to 
override a presidential veto if the measure which 
comes back from the conference committee sub- 
stantially alters the Senate bill’s provisions. 

To change the Senate bill, therefore, is to risk fail- 
ure of the whole measure. This would mean that re- 
sponsibility would be fixed on the Republican ma- 
jority in the House of Representatives and not en- 
tirely on President Truman if a veto is sustained. 

The Senate bill will not please management as 
much as the House bill does. Conversely, union lead- 
ers will be much better satisfied with the Senate bill. 


House bill clearer on “‘free speech’’: There are 
certain defects in the Senate bill. This writer is dis- 
appointed in the Senate provision allegedly protecting 
free speech, because it really doesn’t protect free 
speech but merely confirms the arbitrary decisions 
which the National Labor Relations Board has made 
on this question. Unless an honest and conscientious 
employer is free to reason frankly with his employes 
on any and all matters without risking the filing of an 
“unfair labor practice” charge by a national union, 
thus involving expensive litigation, the employer will 
prefer to remain silent as he watches his workers suffer 
from the ill effects of contract provisions that can ruin 
his business and throw the employes out of work. 

An employer who cares about the welfare of his em- 
ployes should be permitted to tell them the economic 
facts without being subjected to a suit under a law 
which says he has made an “express or implied threat” 
or an “express or implied offer of benefit.” 

The House provision on free speech is much clearer, 
because it bars only specific threats and concrete 


bribes, and should be adopted. Certainly no Senaty 
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could persuasively use as an excuse for switching his 
vote after a veto the fact that free speech is mor 
clearly guaranteed to employers and employes alike 


Senate bill generally acceptable: There are really 
no other changes needed in the Senate bill. Authority 
to make collective bargaining contracts requirin 
compulsory unionization after thirty days was writter 
into the original House bill, as well as into the Senate 
bill. This is, of course, a grave mistake. But as between 
a substantial change on this point now and the po. 
sible loss of votes in the Senate required to overrides 
presidential veto, the plain duty of the conferees ist 
stick to the language of the Senate bill. Industry-wik 
bargaining is too complex to be dealt with in this bil 
and this and other matters in the House bill can safely 
be left to separate legislation. 

The Senate bill just passed, while curing certais 
abuses, does not subtract one iota from the fund: 
mental rights of labor unions or workers. Indeed, i 
puts into statutory form certain things hitherto rule 
upon by the National Labor Relations Board ani 
which could have been lost to unions by a reversd 
after a change in Labor Board personnel. The bil 
properly spells out as legislative standards certait 
rights of labor not clearly set forth in existing law. 

Every right of the unions granted in the Wagner 
Act prohibiting interference by employers with sel! 
organization by employes is retained, but there is a 
added protection against violation by employers 
their contracts with unions and there is added law ti 
prevent minority interferences through frequent!) 
stirred-up elections once a union is chosen. 

Likewise, the preamble of the Wagner Act, ¢- 
couraging collective bargaining as a national polity, 
is retained and this has been and is of inestimable 
value to unions in their organizing campaigns. 

Protection is also given labor unions against inter 
ferences by state labor relations boards, which, i 
they take a case in which the National Labor Rel 
tions Board can claim a legal interest, must “conform 
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4s to the powers of labor boards created by state laws. 
So far as John L. Lewis and another coal strike is 
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concerned, the Senate bill does not actually prohibit 
wch a strike from happening again nor does the meas- 
ue, in dealing with nation-wide emergencies, ap- 
roach in severity the terms of President Truman’s 
proposals in May 1946 when the rail strike occurred. 

All that the Senate bill provides is for a 60-day in- 
junction—obtainable only by the Government—dur- 
int which time a board of inquiry can function as an 
investitating agency, but neither emplover nor union, 
according to the explicit terms of the bill, is bound to 
accept the proposals or findings. What the bill pro- 
vides is that, when the proposals are rejected, the 
President may transmit the facts to Congress, which 
isa veiled threat of more legislation. 

There is much to be said in favor of trying this 
moderate step in the hope that reason will prevail. But 
certainly nobody can rightly contend that the Senate 
till means “slave labor” or permits “yellow dog” in- 
junctions as the term was used when employers could 
sek and obtain injunctions under almost any provo- 
cation in a labor dispute. 

No loss of rights to workers: The right of an indi- 
vidual to quit his job is specifically declared in the 
Senate bill to be unaffected by anything in the pro- 
posed law. Likewise, the right of a union to prescribe 
tules for membership is safeguarded. 

Craft unionism is really given more protection in 
the Senate bill than it ever has had before, which 
should commend the bill in this respect at least to the 
American Federation of Labor. 

The provisions against secondary boycotts and 
jurisdictional disputes are corrections of evils and 
abuses and not a loss of “rights” as heretofore cham- 
pioned by thoughtful union leaders themselves. Thus 
the original Wagner Act never contemplated that sec- 
ondary boycotts could be used to force on an employ- 
& recognition of a CIO union when his own employes 
preferred an AFL union or vice versa. 

If the labor union leaders do not like the fact that 
unions can be sued for violating collective bargaining 
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agreements, let them observe that the Senate bill says 


Measure passed by Senate embodies much of the legislation needed to correct 
nbuses—Acceptance by House conferees would increase chances of 


enactment of the new labor law even over a presidential veto. 


employers also may be sued by unions in federal 
court for the same type of offense, regardless of the 
amount of the damages involved. This could be more 
of a nuisance to employers than to unions, and the 
net result might be self-restraint on both sides. Surely, 
no fundamental right is lost when unions and employ- 
ers are required to be responsible for their acts. The 
public will be the main beneficiary of self-denial in 
labor disputes, and it is the fundamental right of the 
public which is really being reasserted in respect to the 
ban on secondary boycotts and jurisdictional disputes. 

Legislation needed now: The provisions in the 
Senate bill requiring, as a condition precedent to 
union recognition, the filing of financial data by 
unions are not onerous. They can easily be complied 
with once a year. The unions ought to be glad that 
they do not have the employer’s bother or expense 
of filling out income tax form sheets and paying taxes. 

The Senate bill’s provisions on court review and 
rules of evidence are weak but here again, in the in- 
terest of some legislation rather than no legislation, 
the House conferees would hardly be justified in try- 
ing to introduce substantive changes. 

Enactment of the Senate bill would gain for labor 
many things it never had before. Employers would re- 
gain some rights of which they never should have been 
deprived by the Labor Board or court interpretations 
of the original Wagner Act. 

The public would gain an assurance of economic 
stability at a time when recession hovers on the 
horizon and when the Russian Communists are wait- 
ing with ghoulish patience to see America suffer an 
internal collapse of depression proportions. For the 
Communists see themselves getting a free hand in 
Europe and Asia as financial support to other coun- 
tries is curtailed because of the necessity of spending 
billions on another costly WPA and leaf-raking ad- 
venture inside the United States. 

It is, therefore, of paramount importance that the 
House of Representatives accept the Senate bill and 
that Congress override a presidential veto, if it comes, 
and thus give the country a new labor law as de- 
manded so overwhelmingly today by public opinion. 
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Get Thousands or Millions 
Quickly Under This Liberal, 
Low-Cost Plan 


If your business needs more cash 
... for working capital or any other 
sound business purpose... send for 
our book, “‘A Better Way to Finance 
Your Business.” Learn how little 
money costs, how much more you 
can get and how long you can use 
it under our Commercial Financing 
Plan. Manufacturers and whole- 
salers have used this plan to a total 
of more than one billion dollars in 
the past five years, because they 
found it more liberal, more flexible, 
more conducive to progress and 
profit. Write or phone the nearest 


office listed below. 


Send for 
this book 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: 
BALTIMORE, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO, 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


OFFICES IN MORE THAN 300 CITIES 
OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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Newspapers that comment editorially on 
the subject are throwing their support gen- 
erally behind the labor-control legislation 
passed by the Senate, in preference to the 
more drastic bill approved by the House. 
There is widespread agreement that the 
conference committee empowered to write 
a final bill would do well to follow the Sen- 
ate pattern. 

The House bill is viewed by some editors 
as “vindictive” and “punitive,” while the 
Senate version is described as more fair 
and workable. The Pittsburgh Press (Ind.) 
says, for example, that the Senate plan 
presents “no real danger to honest union- 
ism or to the necessary rights of workers,” 
and would not justify a veto. 

The New York Times (Ind.) commends 
the Senate for seeking “to legislate with 
two simple but fundamental ideas in mind, 
namely, (1) to confine itself to eliminating 
the underlying causes of the country’s 
labor troubles . . .; and (2) to restrict ... 
even that minimum legislation to matters 
with respect to the desirability of which 
there is a clear-cut preponderance of evi- 
dence.” The Times finds that the bill “ac- 
cords with the American tradition of a 
maximum of freedom from Government in- 
terference.” The paper praises the pro- 
visions for restoring “the balance of 
bargaining power between labor and man- 
agement” and the “discriminating” ap- 
proach to such issues as plant unionization, 
jurisdictional strikes, secondary boycotts 
and welfare funds. 

Despite “a number of unfortunate pro- 
visions,’ such as the ban, which it calls 
“unworkable,” on Communist-led unions 
as bargaining agents, the Washington 
(D.C.) Post (Ind.) describes the bill as 
“in the aggregate .. . highly constructive.” 
It cites the “notable reforms in the organi- 
zation and procedures of the NLRB” to 
“sive additional safeguards against unfair- 
ness” and to make its work more expedi- 
tious. The paper commends the bill’s 
recognition of “unfair practices by unions 
as well as by employers.” 

While the Savannah News (Ind.-Dem.) 
praises the House bill as “much stronger” 
in that it bans industry-wide bargaining 
in most cases, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
(Ind.-Dem.) calls the House bill “vindic- 
tive and destructive.” 

Passage of the Senate bill is urged by 
the New York Journal of Commerce 
(Ind.), although it says the House bill 
“would doubtless be a more effective 
regulatory measure.” It thinks that “half 
or three quarters of a loaf is far better 
than none at all.” The Senate bill provides 


’ 


lational Issues 
Senate vs. House Action on Labor. 
Appraisal of Newspaper Editors 


serves: “Of essential importance is the 


practices on the part of labor unions, as 
well as on the part of employers.” 





“an excellent start,” the paper believes, 
with such “essential restrictions on the 
abuse of power by labor unions” as the 
ban on the closed shop, establishment of 
unfair union practices and authorization 
of governmental injunctions to stop strikes 
against the public interest. 

“Tt is quite probable that the Senate 
bill does not go far enough in some re. 
spects,” says the Baltimore Sun (Ind- 
Dem.). “But it seems certain that the 
House bill goes too far in many respects, 
The country would probably settle, then, 
for a conference compromise not much 
more strict than the Senate bill.” As for 
the veto, the Sun finds it “hard to see 

















how Mr. Truman could flout this reason- 
able position.” 

The Wall Street Journal (Ind.) , on the 
other hand, pleads for adoption of the 
House measure, which “would go much 
further . . . in repealing organized labor’s 
exemptions from the antitrust laws,” since 
“it seems to this newspaper that the union 
practices which legislation is attempting 
to reach do spring from the antitrust ex- 
emptions; that unless the root of the 
difficulty is recognized and treated, Con- 
gress will have been dealing with symp- 
toms rather than causes.” It warns the 
Republicans that the Senate bill “may 
very well prove to be an ineffective com- 
promise.” 

Expressing hope that President Tru- 
man will sign the agreed-upon bill, or that 
it will be adopted over his veto, the Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch (Ind.-Dem.)  ob- 


fact that the legislation passed by both 
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branches recognizes and penalizes unfair 
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YOUR CHILDREN CAN NOW RIDE TO 
SCHOOL WITH GREATER SAFETY! 





























Reo Safety School Bus 
Now LifeGuard Equipped 


*AT NO EXTRA COST! Explosion of two me 


mite caps attached at the 
right front tire in dra- 
matic tests demonstrated 
safety of Goodyear Life- 
juards. Two big rips 
in outer LifeGuard tube 
failed to affect easy han- 
dling and smooth stop- 
ping of big Reo Safety 
School Bus. 



















REO LEADS AGAIN! 


Reo is out in front again with additional protection for 






America’s school children. To prevent the tragedies that so 
often follow tire blowouts, Reo adopts Goodyear LifeGuard 
Safety Tubes as standard equipment AT NO EXTRA COST. 


No other school bus offers this and all the other Reo safety 


ORDINARY TUBE LIFEGUARD TUBE and quality features. 


Blowout complete- | Supports tire be- | Remember, Reo was first with a complete school bus. Reo was 
ly deflates tire, of- | cause of airreserve first to incorporate as standard equipment all the school bus 
ten throwing bus —vehicleisbrought safety features recommended by the National Education 
out of control. tosafe,smoothstop. Association. © REO MOTORS, INC., Lansing 20, Michigan. 


Since 1904, Reo has pioneered these important features in the truck field: Dry dise clutch 





Electric lights and starter e “Inside” gear shift ¢ Pneumatic tires ¢ Hydraulic brakes. 












Reo also gave America the Speed Wagon, the Flying Cloud and More-Load truck design 








What kind of copy sells 
the Farm Market? 


ANY THIS PAGE 
Men- 75 Go 


No. 1 readership study of farm publications 
reveals vital facts for sales-minded executives 


@ This first new study of farm 
market readership proves that 
farm folks want facts and reasons- 
why instead of generalities in 
advertising. 


Selected for the first of these 
scientific studies, The Ohio Farmer 
demonstrates the family-wide 
reader interest in carefully edited 
farm publications. It shows how 
thoroughly the farm press covers 
all the activities of farm folks. It 
reveals a pattern of reader interest 
that can aid in the preparation of 
farm publication advertising. 


Coupled with established facts 
about the farm families of Ze 
Crescent, The Ohio 
Farmer Survey brings a 
new understanding of the 
f- importance of this vast 
4 market. In Ohio, as in 


OHIO FARMER 
CLEVELAND 


Michigan and Pennsylvania, farms 
are close to marketing areas, which 
means shorter hauls for cash 
crops, more money spent in city 
stores, urban tastes and prefer- 
ences in buying. 
Your product can take a short- 
cut to well-to-do farm families 
with only three publications, reach- 
ing two-thirds of these families 
in the rich Crescent. You 
can test the importance of the 
farm market at minimum expense, 
through the Michigan Farmer, Ohio 
Farmer and Pennsylvania Farmer. 
May we tell you more? 
Write for your copy of Study Number One 
THE OHIO FARMER sal 
Capper-Harman- Ca - 
Slocum, Inc. / 


1013 Rockwell 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Conducted by - 


ag 
The Advertising SS  ltey 
Research Foundation ae 





Tae Golden Crescent 


“Your distribution may be national, 
but your selling is always LOCAL” 


Copyright 1947, Capper-Harman-Slocum, Ine. 


MICHIGAN FARMER 
EAST LANSING 


PENNSYLVANIA FARMER 
HARRISBURG 









—__- QUESTION —— 
ef rhe Week 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Will industry generally be abie to 
absorb wage increases now being 
made without raising prices? 


Whether the new pay raises being 
granted to labor will prevent price re- 
ductions by industry is a question of 
widespread importance. To present a 
cross section of public opinion, The 
United States News asked industrial- 
ists, farm and labor experts and others 
for their views. 

Answers were printed last week. 
Others appear herewith. 


L. P. Sperry 


Waterbury, Conn.; President, Scoville Manu- 
facturing Co., 
answers: 

I believe that, in general, prices will 
have to be raised. 

In the manufacturing industry, part of 
a year, or one year, is much too short a 
time to be considered in fixing prices based 
on profits. With a high degree of activity 
at a certain time, profits can be higher than 
normal, but the extra amount should be 
considered as a reserve to bring up the 
average in poor times, and that reserve is 
considerably depleted by taxes. 

Most businessmen now consider that 
the break-even point in their business has 
been raised and that it would not take so 
much of a recession to take all their prof- 
its away and get them into losses. If it 
were possible to lower prices when business 
is good and raise them when business is 
poor, the average could be maintained, but 
that, obviously, is impossible. 


Clarence E. Ridley 


Chicago, Ill.; Director, The International 
City Managers’ Association, 
answers: 

Your question can be answered only on 
the basis of cost records. It will not onl) 
vary as between industries, but between 
individual firms within a particular indus- 
try. It seems to me the basis of action 
should depend on facts that proper ac- 
counting records should provide and less 
on claims and counterclaims of labor and 
management, with the consumer, as usual, 
remaining quite silent. 


William T. Faricy 
Washington, D. C.; President, Association 
of American Railroads, 

answers: 

It is not possible to generalize on the 
question of absorption of wage increases 
by industry without raising prices, as M- 
dustries differ so widely in the percentage 
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that their direct wages are of gross rev- 
enues. 

In the railroad industry, where wages 
take a larger share of gross revenues than 
almost any other industry, it will be ut- 
terly impossible to raise wages without in- 
creasiig prices. One cent per hour across 
the board in the railroad industry means 
an increase in pay-roll expense of approxi- 
mately $40,000,000 per year. Even with 
present wages, railroad earnings are now 
averaging only about one half of the 6 
per cent return commonly looked upon as 
a reasonable return for business risk. 


Henry H. Heimann 


New York, N.Y.; Executive Manager, Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, 


answers: (by telegraph) 

It would be possible to absorb wage in- 
crease without price rise if daily man- 
power production materially increased and 
business received help on major cost of 
taxation by reduced rates. Unless this help 
js given industrial management, recent 
wage increases must inevitably reflect in 
higher costs. 

Costs very largely are dependent upon 
volume of business and it is doubtful the 
war and postwar volume can be main- 
tained. Any decrease in volume would 
have to be reflected in higher prices. 


Milton Hult 


Chicago, Ill.; President, National Dairy 
Council, 
answers: 
Fluctuations in retail prices of dairy 
products are not a matter of direct con- 
cern to, or official comment from, the 
National Dairy Council. Rising prices do 
add uncertainty to the worries of a hard- 
pressed basic industry. My personal sug- 
gestion would be to advise the public at 
once, fully, but without propaganda, re- 
garding the effects of wage increases. When 
well informed and sure he has been told 
the truth, the average citizen will make 
adjustments willingly and easily. 


(by telegraph) 


N. W. Ford 


Hartford, Conn.; Executive Vice President, 
The Manufacturers Association of Connect- 
icut, Inc., 

answers: 

Since wages constitute from two thirds 
to'four fifths of the ultimate price paid 
by the consumer, any general wage in- 
crease must be paid by the public. Very 
few industries are able to absorb wage in- 
creases of 10 to 15 cents per hour with- 
out tax relief or reduction of profits that 
will endanger their future progress. 

Industry’ alone cannot and should not 
be asked to take full responsibility for 
reducing prices in an upward cost-of-living 
spiral created largely by political actions of 
the Federal Government. The only pos- 
sible increase of real wages must spring 
from increased production. 
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Thousands of farmers 
also depend on Red Seal 
power units for generat- 
ing current, for pumping, 
hoisting, feed grinding, 
and other power needs. 
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Many leading builders of farm machinery incorporate 
Continental Red Seal engines in their tractors, combines, 
hay balers, corn pickers, power sprayers and similar 
equipment. They do this because Red Seal engines 
embody not only the power characteristics but also the 
specialized design that fits them exactly to the specific 
need. Continental agricultural models have special dust 
seals to assure long trouble-free service, and are avail- 
able with high profile for maximum visibility in tractor 
use. No matter what the machine, if it's Continental 
Red Seal powered, its engine is designed and built to 
do one job and do it well. 


And Continental production, already up substantially 
over that of a year ago, is now proceeding at a higher 
rate than in any previous peacetime period. There are 
more Red Seal engines, for more jobs — and more on 
the way. 


[ontinental Motors [orporation 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 





45 YEARS’ SPECIALIZED EXPERIENCE BUILDING ENGINES FOR TRANSPORTATION, INDUSTRY, AVIATION AND THE FARM 
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WORLD BUSINESS IS YOUR BUSINES 












has there been published in America a weekly news- 
magazine devoted wholly to news of world business 
and world affairs. 


WORLD REPORT—just a year old—has established an 
unprecedented record of growth in the field of news 
weeklies ... 


has any weekly newsmagazine attained as much as 
100,000 circulation in its first year. 


has any weekly newsmagazine obtained as much 
advertising revenue in its first year. 


Here is a comparison with three long established and 
now successful newsmagazines: 


Publication Circulation Advertising Revenue 
First Year First Year 

Time Less than 20,000 Lessthan $ 20,000 

Newsweek Less than 30,000 Less than 31,000 

The United States News Less than 8,000 Less than 59,000 

WORLD REPORT More than 100,000* More than 135,000 


*ABC Report, average last six months of 1946: 112,000 
Circulation. Present circulation is in excess of this figure. 
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WORLD REPORT marks the 
first time, to our knowledge. that 
any national publication has built 
its circulation on a 100% volun- 
tary basis. We did not ask our 
prospective readers for definite 
subscription orders in advance but 
simply that they pay ovly if they 
liked the first few weekly issues. 
MORE THAN 70% OF THOSE 
WHO EXAMINED THE FIRST 
ISSUE OF WORLD REPORT 
ON THIS APPROVAL BASIS 
SENT US THEIR CHECKS 
FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS OF ONE 
YEAR OR MORE. We know of 
no similar record in the whole 
history of publishing. 
* 

We attribute this readership ac- 
ceptance of WORLD REPORT 
to the service it renders every 
week and to the unprecedented 
interest today in world business 
and world affairs. 


* 
NEVER BEFORE has there been 
assembled in a single audience 
sO many persons in positions of 
responsibility in business and the 
professions who are directly in- 
terested in the impact of overseas 


events on American business and 
the American economic system. 
* 


These business men and influen- 
tial readers are in the mood, as 
they examine world affairs, to 
read the advertising messages of 
transportation companies, banks 
with foreign departments and 
services, insurance companies, the 
entire automotive and industrial 
machinery field, construction and 
engineering concerns—advertising 
of the widest variety of goods and 
services needed here and abroad. 
- 
These people travel extensively 
themselves, on vacations and busi- 
fess . . . for pleasure or to 
examine new opportunities for 
investment. They are the logical 
patrons for transportation, hotel 
and resort facilities everywhere. 
* 


While 95% of WORLD REPORT 
readership resides in the United 
States, the 5% of its overseas 
audience represents a choice list 
of persons influential in business 
and the governments of the world 
—a Number One advertising tar- 
get for prestige and opinion- 


forming messages in the interna- 
tional field. 


* 

But, basically, what makes 
WORLD REPORT a sound ad- 
vertising medium is its factual, 
non-technical, 
tents covering the political, eco- 
nomic and sociological trends in 
the post-war world—the dramatic 
interplay of events which affect 
all of us. 


easy-to-read con- 


* 


WORLD REPORT has no edi- 
torial page; is identified with no 
cause or Organization, public or 
private. We believe the best serv- 
ice we can render is to report and 
explain objectively the facts and 
background of world affairs and 
the policies which motivate them. 
No other publication renders such 
a comprehensive service. 


* 


NOW is the time when American 
industry and agriculture must 
look abroad for the extra volume 
of sales necessary to maintain em- 
ployment and profits .... 


* 


And NOW, as never before in our 
nation’s history—WORLD BUSI- 
NESS IS YOUR BUSINESS. 


World Report 


The only magazine of its kind reporting, interpreting 
and forecasting the news of international affairs. 


HAROLD L. BEHLKE, ADVERTISING DIRECTOR, 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


Published by the United States News Publishing Corporation 


David Lawrence, President ° 


D. W. Ashley, Publisher 
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HOW LABOR LAW WOULD WORK 


Policies for Union-Employer Relations 


Prospect of restrictions on 
strikes, picketing, boycotts 
and closed-shop contracts 


Labor leaders will face an entirely new set 
of rules of conduct in event Congress can 
override a prospective White House veto. 

Employers, at the same time, will regain 
some rights lost back in 1935 when the 


National Labor Relations Act was 
passed. Yet, employers, too, will be 


made subject to some new bargaining 
requirements. 

The public, through its Government, will 
take on a new job of closer policing of 
relations between workers and employers. 

Terms of the labor-law changes that appear 
to lie ahead, barring some hitch, are to 
be the terms of the plan approved by a 
68-to-24 vote of the Senate. To show the 
scope of those changes and their effects 
on all employers and millions of mem- 
bers of unions, a detailed analysis is 
given in what follows. 

Basic policy of the Labor Relations Act 
is altered to recognize that some practices 


of labor unions and their officers, as well as some practices of 
Encouragement of 
collective bargaining is to continue to be a formally recognized 


employers, impair the public interest. 


U.S. policy, however. 


A stronger Labor Relations Board is set up to police employer- 
worker relations. Membership is raised from three to seven, 
with panels authorized to speed work. New Board members 
must be approved by a conservative Senate. 

Contract violations by a union will become subject to NLRB 
action in event the Senate plan becomes law. A union can 
be enjoined from striking to settle a grievance during the 
life of a contract. The Board can force a union to abide by 
an arbitrator’s findings, if the union agrees to arbitrate a 
dispute. Employers, too, can be forced to live up to contract 


procedures. 


Bargaining in good faith can be forced on unions as well as 
Only employers now are required to bargain 


employers. 
in good faith. 


Right to strike suddenly will be regulated if the Senate bill be- 


comes law. 


Jurisdictional strikes are made illegal. A union can be enjoined 
from picketing if it seeks to force an employer to sign a 
contract when NLRB already has recognized a rival union as 
bargaining agent. Strikes to compel employers to hire union 
members for a particular type of work also may be prevented 


by NLRB. 


Secondary boycotts are outlawed. Included is the type of boy- 
cott in which a union seeks to prevent an employer from 
using nonunion materials or materials made by rival union 
members. There is also a ban on picketing a firm to compel 
it not to do business with a company that has been black- 


listed by a union. 


National strikes that imperil health and safety may be en- 
joined by action of the Attorney General for a period of 
80 days. Provision is made for attempting to settle such 


34 


as Defined in Senate Bil 








Laws that govern relations be- 
tween workers and employers 
will be altered greatly if large 
majorities of both houses of Con- 
gress have their way. 

Both Senate and House favor 
curbs on strikes, regulation of 
unions, more freedom for em- 
ployers to hire and fire, more 
protections for the public in event 
of labor-employer disputes. 

A single bill, built from Senate 
and House bills, will be sent to 
President Truman. This bill will 
follow closely the terms favored 
by the Senate. 

A veto, if used, will be over- 
ridden provided members of 
Congress who voted in favor of 
labor-law changes also are will- 
ing to oppose presidential wishes. 
There is at least a 50-50 pros- 
pect of overriding and a change 
in labor laws. 


disputes during the 80 days through 
investigation by a board of inquiry, }} 
a strike continues to threaten ai the en 
of 80 days, Congress may enact special 
legislation aimed at stopping thie strike 
This provision is considered a weapon 
against strikes in coal, telephone an 
other industries affecting the welfare of 
the country as a whole. 

Other strikes are permitted, but a union 
must negotiate at least 60 days befor 
striking over amending or terminating 
an existing contract. There is nothing 
to prevent a union from. striking to 
force an employer to sign a contract, 
provided no other union has been certi- 
fied by NLRB as a bargaining agent. 

Closed shops are prohibited. The bil 
makes it an unfair labor practice for an 
employer to refuse to hire a_ worker 
because he does not belong to a union 

Hiring halls are threatened. An employer 
will be in violation of the law if he 
employs new workers only through 
union hiring halls. The employer must 
hire nonunion and union members with- 








out discrimination. 


Closed unions also are hampered. No longer will a union be 
able to force an employer to hire only its members or refuse to 
accept new members into the union. Some unions accept 


as new members only the sons of present members, in an 


the bill. 


effort to restrict competition for jobs. That is out, under 


Apprentice systems also are affected. A printers’ union, for 


example, cannot compel an employer to hire only applicants 


30 days. 


who have gone through an apprenticeship outlined by union 
regulations. The employer is free to hire anyone he wishes. 
Union-shop contracts will be restricted, but not prohibited, 
if the Senate bill becomes law. Nonunion workers hired by 
an employer cannot be forced to join a union in less than 


A majority of workers in a plant must approve a union-shop 


contract, through an election conducted by the NLRB, be 
fore it can become effective. Membership in the union then 
must be open to all employes. 
from the union for failure to pay dues and thus lose his job. 


A member may be expelled 


But, if the union expels him for any other reason, he cannot 


be ousted from his job on the ground that he no longer isa 
member. Also, an employe cannot be fired because he tries 
to organize a new union in the shop at a time when the 
existing contract is expiring. 

Maintenance-of-membership clauses also are permitted with 
similar restrictions. 
who remain in the union after an “escape period” must 
continue to pay dues for the life of a contract, or lose their 
jobs. This plan does not require that all employes in 4 
plant belong to the union, however. 

Union funds are subject to new limitations. 


These clauses . require that employes 


Dues of union members may be deducted from pay envelopes 





by employers and turned over to union treasuries only whet 
an individual authorizes this action in writing. Many unions 
now collect dues through compulsory checkoff clauses, regatd- 
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less of the wishes of individual members. These unions will 

be forced to return to a voluntary system of collecting dues at 

the union hall or through voluntary deductions from pay 
envelopes. 

financial reports must be distributed to members by all unions 
before they can gain bargaining rights through NLRB or 
before they can bring charges of unfair labor practice against 
employers. Unions must disclose annually the amounts and 
sources of income, liabilities and disbursements. They also 
must report salaries and expenses of union officials. These 
reports are to be filed by any national or local union desiring 
to be certified as a bargaining agent. 

Welfare funds of unions, under the Senate bill, also are sub- 
ject to some limitations. An employer cannot contribute to a 
union fund unless the fund is to be administered jointly by 
the employer and union. The purposes for which these 
funds may be spent also is limited to specific medical and 
pension benefits. 

Individual workers are given other types of protection than 
those enumerated thus far. 

flections to remove unions are assured. If a majority votes 
to oust a union as bargaining representative, NLRB _ with- 
draws its recognition of the union. Similarly, a majority of 
the employes may vote to terminate a union-shop or main- 
tenance-of-membership contract. 

Grievances may be presented to the employer by any indi- 
vidual worker, regardless of the type of contract in the 
shop. The employe may discuss his own complaint with his 
foreman without intervention of a union representative. 

Back pay may be collected by an employe from a labor or- 
ganization if NLRB finds that the union was responsible for 
discharge or layoff of the employe in violation of some 
section of the measure. 

Craft-union members also are assured separate bargaining 

units, if they vote for them. NLRB is prohibited from merg- 

ing groups of skilled workers, such as toolmakers, with pro- 


P 





duction workers for bargaining purposes, unless the skilled 
group agrees. 

Professional employes can refuse to join with nonprofessional 
workers in a bargaining unit. The NLRB cannot lump both 
types of workers into one bargaining election, but, if the 
professional employes vote to become part of a larger unit 


with other employes, they may do so. 

Independent-union members receive assurances that NLRB 
cannot discriminate against them in favor of CIO or AFL 
affiliates. 

Employers also are granted new protection under this bill. In 
addition to new rights already listed, employers stand to 
gain the following: 

Foremen‘s unions no longer need to be recognized. Foremen 
may join unions, but the Labor Board cannot force an em- 
ployer to deal with these unions. An employer may fire or 
otherwise discipline a foreman for union activity without 
action from the Labor Board. However, an employer who’ 
wishes to do so may voluntarily sign a contract with a fore- 
men’s union. 

Communist-led unions need not be recognized by an employer. 
The Labor Board is prohibited from certifying as a bargain- 
ing agent any union in which one or more of the top officers 
belong to the Communist Party or gives evidence of sym- 
pathy with that party. 

Freedom to discuss union affairs prior to NLRB elections is 
guaranteed employers. These employers may inform workers 
of their views on unionism either orally or in writing as long 
as the statements do not contain threats of reprisal. The 
bill further strengthens the employer’s rights by stating 
specifically that nothing in the section is intended to abridge 
or interfere with the freedom-of-speech guarantees of the 
Constitution. 

Bargaining elections among employes may be obtained by an 
employer if one or more unions claim representation rights. 
The NLRB now permits an employer to petition for a bar- 
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THESE ARE SENATE & HOUSE CONFEREES WHO MUST GET TOGETHER ON THE FINAL FORM OF THE NEW LABOR BILL 
Seated, left to right: Senator James E. Murray (D., Mont.); Senator Allen J. Ellender (D., La.); Representative Fred Hartley 
IR., N.J.), chairman of the House Labor Committee; Senator Robert A. Taft (R., Ohio), chairman of the Senate Labor Committee, 
and Senator Irving M. Ives (R., N. Y.). Standing, left to right: Senator Joseph H. Ball (R., Minn.); Representative Graham A. 
Barden (D., N. C.); Representative John Lesinski (D., Mich.); Representative Clare Hoffman (R., Mich.), and Representa- 


tive Gerald W. Landis (R., Ind.). 
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for a contract. 

Strikers who have been replaced by other employes are not en- 
titled to vote in NLRB elections, unless the strike is caused 
by failure of the employer to abide by the Wagner Act. Some- 
times, when a strike over wages ends, the employer does not 
take back all the strikers. However, NLRB previously has 
allowed such strikers to vote in a subsequent bargaining 
election. 

Powers of the Board are to be broad: 

Injunctions can be used by NLRB, if the Senate bill becomes 
law, to bar unions from violation of a set of standards, just 
as employers now can be barred. 

Union officials will become subject to contempt-of-court pro- 

including imprisonment for violating 
Board orders. 

Fair labor standards for unions are several: 

Picketing will no longer be permitted in order to force workers 


ceedings, fines and 


to join a union. 

Coercion will not be allowed by workers trying to recruit new 
members for a union, just as it now cannot be used by an 
employer to try to keep a worker out of a union. 

Penalties for illegal strikes can be severe under the Senate 
bill. 

Damage suits against unions may be filed by employers for 
losses caused by jurisdictional strikes or secondary boycotts. 
Employers also may sue unions for violations of contracts. 
Unions, .too, may sue employers who break agreements. 

Strikers may be fired for stopping work during a 60-day cool- 
ing-off period in a dispute over contract changes. Their 
rights under the Wagner Act are restored, however, if the 
employer rehires them after the strike. This writes into law 
the usual practice of NLRB. The employe does not lose his 
Wagner Act rights if the strike involves bargaining rights. 

Contempt-of-court proceedings can be brought by NLRB 
against union officials who call strikes before the 60-day 
period has expired, in case of contract disputes, or if they 
otherwise violate the law. 

Unions win some new powers, also, under the bill. 

Contracts can be enforced through NLRB assistance or through 
damage suits in court. If an employer violates an agreement, 
the union can go to NLRB to seek an injunction against 
the practice. 

Raiding of rival unions may be enjoined by NLRB. Thus, a 
union holding a contract in a plant may gain the assistance 
of the Board in preventing another union from picketing the 
place or shutting off deliveries of supplies. 

Court review of orders issued by NLRB is provided for both 
unions and employers. 

A new mediation agency, outside the Labor Department, 
is to be established. This agency, to be known as the Federal 
Mediation Service, will have about the same powers as the 
present Conciliation Service of the Labor Department. It 
can seek to bring management and labor to an agreement in 
a dispute, but it cannot order the terms of settlement. 

Director of the new agency is to be appointed by the President 
and approved by the Senate, thus giving the Republican 
majority in the Senate a chance to control the appointment. 

An-advisory panel of labor and management representatives is 
to be appointed by the President to assist the Director in 
framing the policies of the Mediation Service. This is de- 
signed to insure the impartiality of the Service in handling 

of disputes. 

Present staff of the Conciliation Service is transferred to the 
new agency. 

A continuing study of labor problems also is provided for in 
the Senate measure. A joint committee of Senate and House 
is to be created to conduct a study of labor-management 
relationships and recommend further changes in labor laws. 
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gaining election only if two or more unions are competing 
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MASS PICKETING: Nation’‘s health and safety would come first 
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UNION DUES: Compulsory checkoff to be subject to limitations 
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TWO-WAY THREAT 
TO FOREMEN UNIONS 


Foremen’s unions now are facing a two- 
way threat to their future power. One 
threat comes from Congress, the other 
from industry. The next few months may 
determine whether these unions are to 
fourish or fade in importance. 

Congress already has voted to deny 
protection of the Wagner Act to super- 
visors and foremen. Whether this becomes 
law depends upon whether President Tru- 
man vetoes the labor legislation that soon 
will be sent to him, or, if he does, whether 
Congress has the votes to override the 
yeto. Denial of this protection would 
deprive foremen’s unions of the right to 
appeal to the National Labor Relations 
Board for recognition as bargaining agents. 
Nor could foremen longer rely upon NLRB 








—International 
FOREMEN’‘S KEYS 
-.. ‘an artificial fence’? 


to order their reinstatement after being 
fired by employers for union activity. 

Industry’s opposition to unionism of 
this type apparently has not been lessened 
by recent experiences of employers who 
have signed contracts with supervisory 
unions. Current negotiations between the 
Ford Motor Co. and the Foreman’s Associ- 
ation of America serve to highlight this 
attitude. Ford was one of the first large 
employers to sign an agreement with the 
Foreman’s Association, and the company 
now is telling Robert H. Keys, the union 
president, that its three-year experiment 
has failed. 

The company’s complaint is that the 
union has built “an artificial fence” be- 
tween foremen and company officials. 











‘ord takes the position that a new contract 
will tend to perpetuate the idea that fore- 
men need an outside agency to fight their 
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Manufacturers — 733 of them — now enjoy 
lower costs on their production through hav- 
ing located in San Antonio. 

In San Antonio the annual mean temperature 
is 69.1. And there are 266 days of sunshine each 
year. There is. outdoor recreation the year 
around. Living is pleasant and more econom- 
ical. Employees enjoy better health. Executives © FOOD processing and pack- 
and labor alike are more efficient. ing 

Building construction and maintenance, heat- GARMENTS—ladies’, men’s 
ing, equipment upkeep and similar items take onlin tela teinn le aes 
up Icss of your budget. Many industries now ’ — 


q INDUSTRIES ADAPTED 
TO SAN ANTONIO 
San Antonio offers full coop- 


eration and a hearty welcome 
to the following industries: 


: and others 
use light structures or do outdoor work all year. ° woo ; re 
A large pool of skilled and semi-skilled, co- Seeen ene ee ee 
: z P é ted goods 
operative labor; natural gas at low industrial 
® GLASS container manufac- 


rates; pure water from artesian wells; near-by 
sources of raw materials; transportation facili- 
ties; a large and swiftly expanding market; 
strategic industria] sites still available—these 
and many other attractions demand serious 
consideration of San Antonio’s excellent in- 
dustrial position. 

Attach the coupon to your business letter- 
head today and send for the book, ‘San Antonio 
Sets the Stage for Industry” which gives you 
more details of the splendid future that awaits 
your industry in San Antonio. 


turing 

LEATHER tanning and prod- 
ucts, including garments 
FURNITURE and novelty 
manufacturing in wood and 
metals 


STEEL, metal fabrication 
PLASTIC fabrication 
CERAMICS—pottery, clay 
products 

© CHEMICALS in many fields 


Son Hntonio 4 


SETS THE STAGE FOR INDUSTRY 
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San Antonio Municipal Advertising Commission 
714 Insurance Building ] 
San Antonio 5, Texas 1 
Please send the new book ‘San Antonio Sets the Stage for Industry.*" 
Name... | 
Company. 
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SEND FOR THIS BOOK TODAY! 
































Careful... 


W. A. TAYLOR & COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY, SOLE AGENTS FOR U. S. A. 
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Old Smuggler Scotch Whisky is composed and 
nurtured with patience and scruple...and is distin-' 
guished by great softness and delicacy of flavour. 
Blended and bottled in Dumbarton, Scotland. 


From Scotland for 69 Years 
Blended Scotch Whisky + 86 proof 
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battles against another segment of map. 
agement. 

However, in an effort to avert a thregi. 
ened strike of foremen, the Ford compan 
is offering to extend the expiring contrac 
for another year, in return for certaiy 
assurances from the union. These asgy. 
ances include a promise that the union wij 
assist company officials in drawing fore. 
men “closer to other groups of manage. 
ment.” The union also is asked to agre 
that foremen are to be advanced to higher 
jobs according to ability, energy and ex. 
perience. The company has complained 
that the expiring contract puts too much 
stress on seniority. 

Another asurance asked is that the union 
refrain from interfering with an educa. 
tional program among supervisors. that 
the company is planning to conduct. 

Union demands that raised the threat 
of a strike included a proposal that the 
union be granted exclusive bargaining 
rights for all foremen in the company’s 
Detroit-area plants. It now represents onl 
its members. The union also sought pay 
raises on certain jobs where it claimed the 
rates are out of line with other jobs of 
similar skill. No general wage increase 
was listed, since FAA expects to receive 
whatever pay raise is granted to the CIO 
United Auto Workers by the company. 

The Foreman’s Association faces a gen- 
eral campaign by employers to lessen the 
union’s authority. Ford and other con- 
panies are seeking to impress upon fore. 
men that their interests lie with top man- 
agement and not with unions. Congress is 
helping with this campaign. 
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RULE ON RIVAL UNIONS 

How employers are expected to conduct 
themselves under closed-shop contracts 
when rival unions seek to organize work- 
ers in their plants is explained now in more 
detail by the National Labor Relations 
Board. This problem arises when a con- 
tract-holding union expels an_ employe 
from membership for trying to help a 
rival union, and then demands that the 
employer fire him. 

Two recent NLRB decisions cover this 
problem. NLRB holds that, when an 
employer has any reason to suspect thal 
an employe has been expelled from men- 
bership because he favors another union, 
the employer shall not fire the worker if 
the existing contract is about to expire. 

The period during which employes maj 
campaign for a new union without risk 
ing discharge under a closed or union-shop 
contract also is clarified somewhat. NLRB 
says that dual-union activities are to be 
protected by the employer for a reasot- 
able period prior to expiration date of the 
agreement or its reopening date. In a cll- 
rent case, NLRB thought that 68 days 
prior to the end of the contract was no 
too early for such campaigning to begil. 
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THE SEASONED TRAVELER 
GOES BY TRAIN 
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Undisturbed ...no ‘phone calls . . . no visitors. That's the perfect 

“set up” for the business man who wishes to make the most of his travel 
time. And when he tires of working he can relax. 

Space to move around, the finest of meals, a comfortable bed... 

no worry about the weather .. . what more could a man want? That's 
why the seasoned traveler .. . the man who knows . . . goes by train. 
He knows he'll be in perfect shape for business appointments on the 
day of arrival. 


Ask about Union Pacific service to and from the West. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


ROAD OF THE Sttambenent AND THE Challengoce 
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Special Report 


Gains of South and West. 
Mix-up when regular charges 
are cut below ‘exceptions’ 


A change in the basis of fixing railroad 
freight rates, of deep significance to all 
parts of the country, is approved by the 
Supreme Court. The Court accepts the 
thesis that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission can apply rate making to attain 
regional economic objectives and not sim- 
ply to provide revenue for individual rail- 
roads. 

Immediate results of the Court decision 
are to be important, but not revolutionary. 
A 10 per cent increase in class rates will 
take place in Eastern, or Official, territory 
—shown on the map below. And a 10 per 
cent decrease will be applied in Southern, 
Southwestern and Western Trunk-Line 
territories, as well as to all class-rate 
traffic between all four of those territories. 

In principle, however, implications of 
the orders are much more sweeping. 
Specifically, they lay the legal groundwork 
for rate making designed to encourage 
industrial expansion of some regions at the 
possible expense of others—or, at least, 
to wipe out what are regarded as artificial 
handicaps to some regions. 


extensive research on a topic of oy. 


standing importance in National Affairs) 


NEW SETUP FOR RAIL RATES 


Changes for Many Businesses Through Court-Approved ‘Equalizing’ 


Class-rate changes could have a 
greater impact upon businessmen, upon 
consumers and upon regions than this de- 
cision indicates. The so-called “class rates” 
—as distinguished from “commodity” and 
“exception” rates—are charged for the 
approximately 20,000 items that are cov- 
ered by the classification system. 

Immediate changes themselves are 
greater than at first appears. Reason is 
that the 10 per cent orders must be con- 
sidered together with rate changes made 
earlier this year. And what the combined 
changes add up to is a 37.5 per cent in- 
crease in class rates for shipments within 
Eastern territory, and only an 8 per cent 
rise for class rates on shipments within 
the other three territories involved. 

Those are the changes that are being ap- 
plied by the ICC to wipe out much of the 
“discrimination” which that agency and 
the Supreme Court found to exist in favor 
of the East and to the handicap of other 
regions. 

Result is that rates within the 
South will average only about 8 per cent 
higher than those within the East, instead 
of the 37.7 per cent shown on the map. 
Actually, the percentage figures on the 
map are derived from first-class rates. But, 
since rates for all other classes are based 


class 


on first-class rates, these percentage dif. 
ferences apply generally to all class-rate 
traffic within the territories involved. For 
Zone I of the West, that difference wil] 
drop from the recent 29.6 per cent to about 
2 per cent; for Zone II, from 44.4 per cent 
to 13 per cent: and for Zones III and IV, 
from 59.4 per cent to about 16 per cent, 

At the same time, class rates on ship. 
ments between any two of the territories 
are decreased 10 per cent. What that 
means, when a recent increase is included, 
is that manufacturers in the South and 
West will pay a 10 per cent increase on 
many of the finished goods that they ship 
to big Eastern markets. But Eastern 
manufacturers, meanwhile, will pay a 375 
per cent increase on many shipments to 
those same markets. 

Complete equality of class rates, more- 
over, is the real goal of the ICC. Already, 
that agency has ordered the rail carriers 
to work out plans for uniform classifica- 
tion of freight among regions, and uni- 
form class rates. The Court ruling clears 
the way for eventual adoption of that 
broader program. 

Establishment of a single classification 
system for the 20,000 items involved, 
however, is expected to require several 
years. Altogether, it may be 10 years be- 
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Comparing First-Class Freight Rates 
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It was grandma’s “best dress,” and quite a gay affair... 
for a while. But grandma, grandpa and everyone else got 
awfully sick of it. 

Such things needn’t happen any more. For fashionable 
dresses now fit the budgets of millions of women. 

How did this come about? Rayon is the answer. 

Being a man-made fiber, rayon could be engineered ... 
fitted to do things better. As this work advanced on 
rayon, more people wanted it. Greater production low- 
ered the cost and encouraged still further uses. 

Thanks to the increasingly widespread use of rayon, 
“women’s ready-to-wear” today isa 3 billion dollar indus- 


try in which half a million people earn their living. And 


Grandes Srew to hte. this dress!” 


more than half of women’s dresses are made of rayon. 

As America’s largest producer of rayon,, American 
Viscose Corporation believes that rayon’s future is 
brighter than ever before... because our continuing goal 


is better rayon for more things that all can use and enjoy. 
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AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
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OLD FASHIONED 
Cut std ip Style 


Bouquet is the soul of Old Fitzgerald flavor. This 
fusion of fragrance and taste lends added pleasure 
to this deliciously different, old fashioned bourbon. 


100 PROOF KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 
STITZEL- WELLER DISTILLERY, INC. LOUISVILLE. KENTUCKY 
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~ For Zest...Come West! 


To Las Vegas, Nevada 


Ride a cow pony through desert splendor 
... hike mountain trails... fish for trout in 
sky-blue Lake Mead...then relax in the 
modern luxury of your room at the Last 
Frontier. Name-band dancing in the 
Ramona Room... exciting times in the 
Gay Nineties Bar and Club ‘’21” casino. 
You'll love every minute of it! 
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WEVADA 


| 2 THE EARLY WEST IN 
5 MODERN SPLENDOR 
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Special Report 


fore anything like a uniform system 4 
class rates can be put into effec!. Meap. 
while, the flat changes in all class rate; 
are counted on by the ICC to satis 
Southern and Western shippers. , 

These temporary changes, alone, ay 
expected to have only a limited effec 
Reason is that only about 4 per cent of 
total rail traffiic—largely finished mam. 
factures 
Actually, the proportion is far higher fo 
particular kinds of goods and for par. 
ticular traffic movements. For exampk, 
some 23 per cent of all freight moving 
from East to South goes under class rates 
So does 12 to 25 per cent of all manufa. 
tured and miscellaneous goods moving 
from East to other regions. 

“Exception” rates, which apply to, 
far greater part of the nation’s rail traffic 
also are to be affected by the new equaliza. 
tion program sooner or later. Such rates 
cover traffic that has been taken out of its 
regular class and given special low rates, 
They apply to some 10 per cent of all 
carload freight. And for some traffic move. 
menis, such as from East to Southwest, the 
proportion is half or more. 

What is happening is that the- new 
changes in class rates are putting this large 
segment of traffic in an entirely new rel. 
tion to freight classes. In the East, wher 
class rates are being increased sharply, ex. 
ception items which were rated only mod- 
erately lower than their own classes now 
will be far below. Their relative advantage, 
thus, is to be greatly increased. 

In the South and West, on the other 
hand, the specially favored exception traf- 
fic will lose part or all of its advantage. In 
some cases, it may end up with freight rates 
even higher than the class to which it 
originally belonged. Result will be a per- 
alty, instead of a special benefit. 

What is done with this exception 
freight, therefore, is to have an important 
effect on the plan to equalize rates. And 
that problem is to provide a major worry 
for the railroads and for ICC. 
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is carried under the class rates 


With their special advantages reduced 
or canceled, many Southern and Westem 
shippers who have exception rates are 
expected to demand that they be put 
back into their original classes, with a 
resulting revenue loss to the railroads. 
And Northern shippers using the now 
sharply increased class rates are expected 
to rush to the carriers with demands for 
thousands of new exception rates. Each of 
these cases will have to be handled indi- 
vidually. 

Commodity rates offer a third point 
at which the ICC could act to establish 
rate equality. This body of rates applies 
to the bulk of all carload traffic, although 
mainly to such raw materials as coal, iron 
ores and wheat. Here, too, rates vary: 
That on a 100-mile shipment of brick, for 
example, is $1.69 per net ton in Souther 
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eritory; $1.85 in one Eastern section, 
and $2.15 in another Eastern section. 

The ICC, however, has not shown any 
jsposition to shuffle the commodity rates 
in its efforts to equalize transportation 
charges. Since many, possibly more than 
half, of such rates are lower in the South 
and West than in the East, demands by 
those regions for equality have been lim- 
ited to class rates. 

Success of equalization efforts by the 
ICC, thus, is likely to depend largely upon 
what the carriers and the ICC do about 
exception rates. 

If Northern manufacturers and other 
shippers are able to obtain more exception 
rates to avoid their increased class rates, 
and these special low charges are can- 
cled in other regions, the ICC’s program 





-Association of American Railroads 
FREIGHT SHIPMENTS 
+». an economic thesis was accepted 


is expected to fail. If, however, the ICC 
forces more and more traffic to move under 
uniform class rates, with fewer exceptions, 
the result could be to equalize transporta- 
tion costs among the various regions. 

Effect of that program upon individ- 
uals, industries and regions could become 
revolutionary in time. Small manufac- 
turers are likely to feel the impact most 
strongly. Reason is that, because they 
cannot ship in large enough volume to 
obtain exception rates, they must ship 
more of their finished goods on the sharply 
altered class rates. 

As to the effects on whole regions, trans- 
portation economists agree only upon 
the directions in which the rate-equaliza- 
tion program will operate. They differ as 
to how far the plan will go in affecting 
regional economies. In whatever degree the 
program exerts an influence, however, it is 
expected to follow this line: 

The South is expected to get something 
of a shove forward in its long drive for in- 
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‘ NORTON FLOORS are 
Non-sl ip. “ Wer or Dry 





wheels, also give it valuable properties as a wear- 


INDUSTRIAL resistant and non-slip flooring material. 
PLANTS 


HOSPITALS a flat, smooth surface that is non-slip even when wet. 


are also Alundum Mosaics for use where small tiles are 


RAILROAD AND desired and Alundum Aggregates to add safety and 
BUS STATIONS durability to terrazo and cement floors and stairs. 


We same characteristics of hardness and toughness 


which make Alundum abrasive so useful in grinding 
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Alundum Stair and Floor Tiles, for example, provide 


And they will not wear slippery from foot traffic. There 


MRPORT You will find NORTON FLOORS providing safe walk- 

TERMINALS ways in thousands of buildings the country over. Catalog 
Y 

1935-A gives the full story including sizes and colors. 





Write for a copy — no obligation. 


NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER 6, MASS. 


Behr-Manning, Troy, N. Y., is a Norton Division 
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THAT’S NO SPUD! 





It’s the potato With a P@dIGree . . . tne tamed “Great 


Big’? Baked Potato, back again on Northern Pacific diners along the 
Main Street of the Northwest. This hand-picked heavyweight is tenderly 
bathed and charcoal-baked. Then it comes to you—steaming hot, drenched 
in golden butter, fluffy and fragrant in its crispy jacket. We like to feel 
that the “GBBP,” in size and quality, symbolizes the whole Northern 
Pacific railroad. For example... 


Poe > 


Northern Pacific diesel locomotive . . . long as 10 automobiles, strong as 
45. Smooth?—-You have to look out the window to tell when the train 
starts. Powerful?—-Old-time trainmen tell us they never saw such a 
mountain-leveler. (These gentle giants are pulling the North Coast Limi- 
ted.) On Main Street, big news keeps happening—news that spells 
pleasanter travel and speedier shipping—news that’s important to people 
who live between Chicago and the Pacific Northwest, to those who visit 
us, to those who do business with us. 


For vacation information, write E. E. Nelson 
115 Northern Pacific Bldg., St. Paul 1, Minn. 








New Glamour Queen rules the rails! snes a 1947 





OF THE NORTHWEST 


> MAIN STREET 
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Special Report 


dustrial expansion, although other facto, 
could block that drive. The South already 
enjoys many lower rates on the movemey 
of its abundant raw materials. Now it j 
to get a relative cut in the cost of trans 
porting many of its finished goods. 

To the extent that freight rates are , 
factor in total costs, then, many Souther 
producers should be enabled to compete 
more strongly for markets, their own 4 
well as the choicer consuming centers of 
the populous North. That advantage coy) 
stimulate factories already operating jp 
the South, particularly small plants. And 
it could influence businessmen who ar 
looking for locations for new plants, or g 
place to re-establish old ones. 

Southern railroads, on the other hand. 
are to take a relative cut in revenues, at 
least for a time. If equalized freight rate; 
were to stimulate Southern industry, traf. 
fic on Southern lines may increase enough 
to compensate for the relatively lower 
rates. That, however, would require years 

Eastern territory is to lose the advan. 
tage the ICC says it has derived from 
lower class rates. If the ICC succeeds in 
its plan, Eastern manufacturers and other 
shippers who use class rates will find their 
transportation costs rising. And to the 
extent that industry is expanded in other 
regions, Eastern producers can expect in- 
creasing competition from South and West 
for the big Eastern markets. 

Eastern railroads, however, may get a 
windfall from the relatively bigger rise 
in their class rates. This will be true unless 
the higher rates result in such sharply 
reduced traffic that revenues drop and 
unit costs rise. 

Western regions are expected to bene- 
fit in much the same manner as the South. 
Businessmen there see the relatively lower 
class rates as a valuable advantage for 
expanding industries in Southwestern and 
Western Trunk-Line territories. Manufac- 
turers there might be enabled to compete 
more cheaply for Eastern markets. 

But Western railroads, along with those 
of the South, are to suffer from reduced 
revenues until—or unless—industrial 
growth boosts traffic. 

The Far West, too, could benefit from 
the equalization program. Mountain-Pa- 
cific territory is not involved in the 10 per 
cent orders, or in the Supreme Court de- 
cision. But the ICC recognizes that ulti- 
mately the Far West must share in any 
equalization of freight rates. Result would 
be some stimulus to Pacific Coast indus- 
tries, and, at the same time, at least a tem- 
porary reduction in revenues for railroads 
of the Far West. 

These are the directions in which any 
effective equalization of freight rates is ex- 
pected to operate. If it operates with 
sufficiently strong impact, the result could 
be a long-range trend toward redistribution 
of much of the nation’s production and cot 
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Pardon the interruption... but are you vulnerable? 


When you are vulnerable to a loss 
that can run into thousands of dollars, 
it is time to do something about it. 
And that is exactly the risk you face 
if the fire insurance on your house is 
based on prewar values. 

e ° ° 

For example, if your property is 
now worth $25,000 and your insur- 
ance amounts to only $15,000, you 
would be out of pocket $10,000 if it 
were destroyed by fire. 

° . ‘ 

Insurance rates have been lowered 
so drastically in recent years that it 
costs very little more to have full 
coverage. Why not make sure of com- 


plete protection by filling out the 
memo at the right. Then get in touch 
with your local insurance agent of 
broker today. 


You can depend on agents who 
represent the Aetna Insurance Group 
(see list of companies below) to give 
you prompt, efficient advice and ser- 
vice. Remember, too, that when your 
insurance is with a capital stock com- 
pany such as those comprising the 
Aetna Insurance Group, your policy 
is backed by both a paid-in-capital and 
surplus. You are never liable for 
assessment. 


DON’T GUESS ABOUT INSURANCE—CONSULT YOUR LOCAL AGENT OR BROKER 





ettat $e 
. ° 
“7 Standarc % 
E> protection Of 
“any masue 
AETNA INSURANCE CO. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY 


STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 


tua Insurance 





HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


THE WORLD FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE Cu. 


PIEDMONT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


STANDARD SURETY & CASUALTY CO. OF N. Y. 








Fill Out This Memo Today 


Mail it to your local insurance agent—or tele- 
phone him. 


I estimate the present value of my house (or 
business property) at $.......... +> ow 
much additional fire insurance should I have 


I estimate the present value of my household 
effects at $. 

How much additional insurance should I have 
Set Fa COMM 46 i dscsescvensaceees 


I would like my fire insurance policies to cover 


damage by windstorm, explosion, falling air- 
planes, and other risks... . 


I would like to pay my premium on a 3-year 
basis. (This reduces premium cost 1633%) 


the founding of the Aetna 


in 1819...through wars, con- 
flagrations and depressions 
...no policyholder has ever 
suffered loss because of 
failure of an Aetna Com- 


pany to meet its 
obligations. 
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WORLD BANK’S LOAN PATTERN 





High Interest and Strict Control Revealed in French Agreement 


Easier repayment terms as 
offset to rates above those 
of U.S. investment market 


With its first loan, a $250,000,000 line of 
credit to France, the International Bank 
lets the world know that is not to be a 
source of easy money. Charges to borrowers 
are to run higher than U.S. Government 
charges for similar credits. And there are 
to be strings on the Bank’s loans to hold 
debtor countries closely accountable. 

The terms of the French loan are likely 
to become the pattern for the Bank’s fu- 
ture credits. Therefore, it is possible at last 
to get an insight into policies that will 
guide the Bank both in its loans abroad 
and in its offering of securities to the U.S. 
investing public. 

On loans, as measured by the French 
agreement and recent policy statements of 
Bank officials, the situation is this: 

Interest and commission to be paid by 
the borrower for long-term loans will add 
up to at least 4 per cent. In the case of 
France, which gets a 30-year loan, interest 
is 314 per cent, and the Bank gets a com- 
mission of 1 per cent, a total of 414 per 
cent. 

The loan is being set up at the Bank as 
an account in France’s name. France draws 
on it as needed. Until the French draw it, 
the loan bears a 144 per cent commitment 
charge. After the money is drawn, the 
charge rises to 414. 

As far as loans from other sources are 
concerned, France herself got a 25-year 
loan of $650,000,000 at 3 per cent from the 
Export-Import Bank, which since then has 
dropped out of the field of big reconstruc- 
tion loans. Australia turned to the U.S. 
private market and got 20-year money at 
31% per cent. Norway recently borrowed 
$10,000,000 of U.S. private capital for 10 
years at 31% per cent. The actual rates on 
this private capital ran slightly higher than 
the 3% per cent level because the bonds 
sold at a little under par, but the fact re- 
mains that, by comparison, World Bank 
loans are no bargain as far as interest rates 
are concerned. 

There is little that the Bank can do to 
offer better rates. Officials think it will take 
3 per cent for the Bank itself to borrow 
long-term money in the private market. If 
the agency is to earn its own way, it must 
get a bit more than that from its borrowers. 
Then the Bank’s articles of agreement re- 

quire that it charge a commission of 1 to 
14% per cent to build up a special reserve 
for the Bank in case of trouble. This adds 


46 


up to more than 4 per cent that the Bank 
must get from long-term borrowers. 

At that rate, some better-risk foreign 
countries may find it cheaper to borrow in 
the private market than from the World 
Bank. They will be encouraged by the 
Bank to tap private sources first, because 
the articles of agreement prohibit Bank 
loans in cases where private money can be 
had on suitable terms. 

Easy repayment terms, however, may 
offset the burden of stiff rates for some 
borrowers. The French, facing a lean five- 
year period, are not required to make any 
payments on the principal until 1952. The 
first semiannual payment, due May 1, 1952, 
is to be only $1,250,000. From there, the 
amount is graduated upward, so that the 





benefit to the rest of the world. Official 
believe that France, with an expanded pro 
duction, can supply part of the needs ¢ 
surrounding countries and provide a mar 
ket for their exports, thus helping to reston 
economic balance in the rest of Europe 

Safeguards, however, are to be place 
around all Bank loans. In_ th 
France, the application was studied fy 
months. This study covered not only th 


Case 0] 


purpose of the loan itself, but the whok 
French recovery plan. When the loan f 
nally came, it turned out to be only hal 
the $500,000,000 France asked for. Late 
this year, after the Bank has had a chang 
to raise more money by selling bonds j 
the market. it may advance more t 
France, but there is no direct promise of it 


—International 


FRENCH STEEL MILL 
+». a nation’s backbone will be straightened with dollars 


final payment, due in 1977, is to be $8,779,- 
000. Also, the Bank is permitted to extend 
the loan or otherwise relax the terms if it 
finds the borrower too heavily burdened. 

Risks too great for private lenders, 
moreover, may be undertaken by the Bank. 
In making the loan to France, the Bank 
said it was fully aware of the “uncertain- 
ties” facmg that country, but it was im- 
pressed with “the will of the French people 
to recover.” That was given as the real 
justification for the loan. 

As a public institution, the Bank con- 
siders the broad economic effects of the 
credit as well as the potential ability of the 
borrower to repay. It held that the French 
loan was desirable because it would be of 
direct benefit to all Europe and of indirect 





The money is not to be handed to Franc 
in a lump. Instead, it will be held by the 
Bank, with payments to be made only as 
needed for specific approved uses. The 
French steel industry is to be overhauled 
with loan money, and a modern strip mill 
is to be built. France expects to buy loco- 
motives, freight cars, cargo ships, barges. 
commercial airplanes, coal, oil, semifinished 
steel products, nonferrous metals and other 
industrial raw materials. Buying of goods, 
which must be for “productive purposes,’ 
may be in any of the world’s markets, al- 
though the loan is in dollars and little buy- 
ing is expected to be done in countries 
other than U.S. 

The Bank makes it clear that it intends 
to see that its money goes only for 
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Men frequently have a great deal of 
heavy thinking to do about the state of the world, 
the nation and the National League. 
It is a well-known fact that during this process 


the offices of some kindly woman. 


For women seldom seek refreshment where 
it ain’t, as in a thumb. They look in the refrigerator. 
And in the magazines they choose to read. 

Women always know where to look for materials to 
keep life nourished and interesting. 

This is nice for the average husband. 

And it is nice for the Journal. fv 


We like to think that the 
extraordinary success of our magazine Ni: j 
springs from a recognition of this Wy 
omnipresent feminine characteristic. 

We think that in the Journal, women 
fnd more values for living. And since they read to live, 
Many advertisers tell us they believe their 
messages in the Journal share this special living scrutiny. anes = ig 2 

Qadri 


"Never Underestimate the Power of a Woman" Mo now 


ie aa 
may have started as a solo; today it is practically a chorus. / / : (2 N 
[ } A 
J) Tm i 
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approved projects, and that any future ap- First issue, to appear this summer or Through such deals, the Ban's expe ioned 
plication for a further loan will be ex- autumn, is likely to be small. It will pro- _ better-risk borrowers to get a sizable por. John 
amined in the light of how well the French vide a test of the market’s reaction. It is tion of its loan money, despite the mj, Don A 
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are carrying out their recovery plan. to be a long-term issue, designed mainly against competing with private lendex and FE 
Other safeguards written into the French for insurance companies. Later, shorter- Officials think many foreign couittries yjj Bank 
loan agreement are these: term securities suitable for other investors _ be able to get part of the money ‘hey neej from $ 

The French Government guarantees will be offered. Maturities probably will go from private sources but will have to w BE new ag 
the loan, which is made to Credit Na- as low as five years, and denominations as _ to the Bank for the rest. expand 
tional, a semipublic corporation set up low as $1,000. i Bank operations, after a siow star & juctior 
to help finance French reconstruction. Interest on long-term bonds is likely to promise to pick up speed from now on, 0p. 

France agrees that no other foreign be 3 per cent at the outset. That may be _ ganizational and political difficult ies appea ; 
loans get priority over the one from adjusted as the Bank gains experience in _ to be clearing up. Legal obstacles, whic! NE 
the International Bank. the market. But, in any case, the Bank ex- heretofore have ruled some important jp. 

No goods bought with the loan are pects to keep a margin between its lending — vestors out of the market for Bank bond OF 
to be re-exported without the Bank’s and borrowing rates, whatever the maturi- are disappearing. The loan program ha The 
consent. ties of its loans and securities. started, and investors have a sample of on C 

The Bank requires “proof positive,” Dollars are the only currency that loan how the Bank intends to do business, He is 
including receipted bills and invoices, applicants want, so marketing of bonds will The important next step is to convince e 
that the money is not spent for pur- be done only in U.S. at first. The Bank the market that Bank bonds are a safe jp. ye ir 
poses other than the Bank approves. can lend as much as $8,000,000,000. It has — vestment. Mr. McCloy is leading a can. = 

Credit National must notify the only $725,000,000 of its own in lendable  paign on that. He knows that the U.S ro Pre 


investor ultimately will decide whether 
the Bank will succeed or fail. 


AGREEMENTS TO AID 
MEXICAN FINANCES 


New U.S. financial aid in two forms js 
being promised to the Government of 
Mexico. The first is a loan of $50,000,000 
from the Export-Import Bank. The second 
is a U.S. Government guarantee to buy 
as much as $50,000,000 worth of Mexican 
pesos in the next four years, if such buying 
is necessary to keep the dollar-peso 
exchange rate stable. 

The two agreements, announced in 
Washington on the same day, are products 
of discussions between President Truman 
and President Miguel Aleman during the 
latter’s U.S. visit in early May. 

The loan will swell Mexico’s total cred- 








—Harris &\Ewing its from the Export-Import Bank in re 

U.S. & MEXICO SIGN STABILIZATION AGREEMENT cent years to $147,000,000. The new credit, ( 

Ambassador Espinosa Secretary Snyder Mexican banker Rodrigo Gomez committed by the Bank but 79 aval t 
. . . able to Mexico, is to be applied toward an § +*+'% 

. .. among other things—meat-packing, cold-storage and canning plants a é 

extensive construction program. Among : 
Bank before asuming any new foreign funds, and France gets more than one other things, Mexico wants to build several D. Nu 
debt. , third of that. U.S. investors, thus, may be meat-packing, cold-storage and canning ot J 
The Bank can stop payments to the offered billions of dollars in Bank securities. plants, a natural-gas line, a power plant, = 
French out of the loan at any time it Demands on the Bank for loans to a coke plant, two sugar mills and a high- ; “>? 
finds that Credit National or the members other than France stand at more way project. The U.S. loan, much less than 4 “2 
French Government will not be able to than $2,000,000,000, and other loan re- Mexico asked, will not cover the whole 7 
carry out the terms of the agreement. quests are being prepared. cost of this program. Mexico is seeking al ot oe 
If the French fail to live up to their Denmark, asking $50,000,000, is expected additional —$208,875,000 loan from the ae 
part of the agreement, the Bank can to be the second borrower. Officials think International Bank, and the application a 
declare the whole outstanding part of that desirable, because Denmark has a_ is likely to get U.S. support. ; ; - 
the loan due and payable immediately. good credit reputation. and such a loan is The peso-buying deal actually is 4 yoy 
The Bank, thus, has proceeded cautious- counted on to help establish the Bank with continuation of the stabilization agree Fae 
ly in writing the terms of its first loan the investing public. However, Denmark ment that has been in effect between U.S ; ob ' 
agreement. The hand of the professional — is expected to get part of the money she and Mexico since 1941. During that time, Robert 
banking group around the new president, needs in the U.S. private market. A deal the U.S. has been pledged to buy up to as 
John J. McCloy, is apparent in these now is being considered by which Den- $40,000,000 worth of pesos if necessary to a 
terms, although, as the Bank itself admits, mark would offer bonds to private invest- keep exchange stable. Howeve the peso Sch . 
the loan is made in the face of “uncertain- _ ors, with the Bank standing by to take any __ has held firm at 4.86 to the dollar, and tt — 
ties” in the future of France. bonds that are not sold in the market. The is understood that the U.S. has done n0 es 0 
On the Bank's bonds, too, the out- Bank would be free to sell those bonds to buying under the agreement. The nes ‘ a 
look is beginning to clear up. private investors later. agreement, to take effect July 1, has beet a a 
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signed by U.S. Secretary of the Treasury 
John W. Snyder, Mexican Ambassador 
Don Antonio Espinosa de los Monteros, 
and Rodrigo Gomez, representing the 
Bank of Mexico. The amount goes up 
from $40,000,000 to $50,000,000 under the 
new agreement because, officials say, of the 
expanding volume of Mexican trade, pro- 
duction and financial transactions. 


NEW COMMISSIONER 
OF REVENUE BUREAU 


The U.S. Treasury is about to get a 
new Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
He is George J. Schoeneman, a Govern- 
ment career man with 25 years of experi- 
ence in the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

Mr. Schoeneman has been nominated 
by President Truman to succeed Joseph 





—Acme 
GEORGE J. SCHOENEMAN 
... taxpayers won't notice the difference 


D. Nunan, Jr., whose resignation takes 
elect June 30. Mr. Nunan plans to enter 
private law practice in New York. 

Taxpayers are not likely to feel any 
real difference in their tax dealings with 
the Government by reason of the change 
of commissioners. Persons close to Mr. 
Schoeneman say that he can be expected 
to pick up where Mr. Nunan leaves off 
and carry on with about the same set of 
policies and procedures. 

For the last two years, he has been an 
executive assistant to President Truman, 
a job he got on the recommendation of 
Robert E. Hannegan, Postmaster General 
aid a former Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. Between 1920 and 1945, Mr. 
Schoeneman held various jobs in the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, including 
those of assistant commissioner and dep- 
uty commissioner in charge of the accounts 
and collections unit. 
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CORPORATE 


$65,649,000 STATE OF ARKANSAS 
30,000,000 
6,250,000 
25,000,000 
27,000,000 
14,000,000 HOUSTON, TEXAS 
17,000,000 
35,000,000 


4,500,000 











123 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 


ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT CO. 
CADDO PARISH, LA. SCHOOL DIST.NO. 1 3%, 34% & 1% 
CENTRAL POWER AND LIGHT CO. (TEXAS) 
GULF STATES UTILITIES COMPANY 


LOUISIANA POWER & LIGHT CO. 
OKLAHOMA GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
TULSA, OKLA., BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Our brochure “Providing Nation-Wide Investment Capital 1903-1946,” 


HALSEY, STUART | & co. 


INVESTMENT CAPITAL 


MUNICIPAL 






The West South (entral States 


Recent acceleration of industrial activity in the West South Central States 
gives promise of further intensive development. Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. has assisted 
in the activity in that area through its participation as an original underwriter in 
132 State and municipal bond issues aggregating over $365,000,000 and 


I27 corporate bond i issues totaling more than $1 3000,000,000, 


REPRESENTATIVE ISSUES 


Highway Ref. 3% « 314% 1943-1972 


First Mtge. 318% 10-1-74 

1947-1966 
First Mtge. 3! I1-1-73 
First Mtge. 25 5-1-76 


490 & 2Yo 1947-1969 
Jo 4-1-74 
First Mtge. 23/4% 2-1-75 
1949-1966 


37 
25 
Water Rev. 4! 
First Mtge. 3 
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will be mailed upon request. 
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PHOTOCOPY 
Anything Written, Printed, Drawn 


or Photographed In Actual, 
Enlarged or Reduced Size 





RECTIGRAPH 


PHOTO-COPYING MACHINE 


Rectigraph produces exact, error- proof photocopies | 
in any quantity, in actual, enlarged or reduced 


HUNDREDS OF 


PROFIT SOURCES 


yours today in 
the new 1947 


| treasury of 
=| “NEW PRODUCTS 
AND SERVICES” 


This exciting new Journal of Com- 
merce 64-page tabloid lists and de- 
scribes 850 new money-making lines 
by 627 manufacturers. Yours to use, 
sell, produce or compete with. Get 
your copy now—then follow the daily 
“New Products” column in The 
Journal of Commerce. Your copy sent 
free with trial subscription of J-of-C 
—78 issues for only $5. Mail coupon 
and check today. 








size. Manufacturers, banks, insurance companies, 

newspapers, department stores, universities, gov- 

ernment departments and others find it invalu- 

able. NEEDS NO DARKROOM. Requires very 

little space. Easy to install. Simple to operate. 

Let a trained Haloid representative survey your needs. 
Write Dept. 839 


HALOID 


MAIN PLANTS AND OFFICES + ROCHESTER. N Y 





BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





., 


j THE NEW YORK 


merce 


53 Park Row, New York 15, N. Y. 
Send me the next 78 issues plus my copy of 
“‘New Products and Services.’’ Check for $5 is 
enclosed. 
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Address. 
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INDICATORS OF BUSINESS 


Activity of business continues on a 
high plateau in spite of lower demand 
for inventories and new construction. 

Output of factories, on The United 
States News indicator, was 194.4 in 
the week ended May 10, a small gain. 

Auto output fell to 93,369, down 8 per 
cent, owing to shortage of steel. 

Steel operations for the week ended 
May 17 were scheduled at 94.2 per 
cent, up 4 per cent. 

Trade at retail, measured by depart- 
ment-store sales seasonally adjusted, 
rose 3 per cent on The United States 
News indicator to 291. 

Stock prices fell to near their low of 
Oct. 9, 1946. Rails were at a new low 
since 1944. Dow-Jones stock-price 
indexes follow: 


1946 High Low May 14,47 
30 Ind. 212.50 163.12 166.68 
20 Rails 68.31 44.69 43.07 
15 Util. 43.74 33.20 33.34 
65 Stocks 79.44 58.53 58.83 


Inventory growth continued slower in 
March than during the last quarter 
of 1946, after seasonal adjustment. 
Wholesale inventories give signs of 


top-heaviness, having grown by 
$556,000,000 from December to 


March while sales fell 3 per cent. 
Home building is disappointing. 
Starts on construction of permanent 

nonfarm dwelling units, shown in the 

chart, totaled 61,700 in April, 6.5 per 

cent below April, 1946. 

Scheduled by April permits, to be 
started in April and later, were about 
66,500 dwelling units, 9 per cent 
above March. Actual starts in April, 
however, were 15 per cent above 


Reg. U.S. Pat, Of. 
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March. The April gain in actual 
starts, therefore, will not be main- 
tained in later months, unless units 
scheduled in May and later rise more 
sharply. 

World Wars I and II have produced 
similar patterns. Starts rose from 
120,000 in 1918 to 330,000 in 1919, 
slumped to 247,000 in 1920. In 1945, 
starts were 208,700, then rose to 
670,900 in 1946. Official estimates for 
1947 have already been cut from 
1,000,000 to a low of 700,000. 

The boom in business hit a new peak 
in the first quarter of 1947. Annual 
rates, in billions, follow: 





ACTIVITY 


Total spending 
Consumer spending 
Pvt. investment 
Govt. spending 
National income 
Income payments 
Less personal taxes 
Disposable income 
Individual savings 


1946 
4th Qr. 


$ 


204.7 
136.0 
37.9 
30.8 
177.5 
173.4 
19.8 
153.6 
17.6 


1947 

Isi Qr. 
$209.0 
138.5 
39.0 
315 
180.5 
176.9 
2().2 

156.7 


18.2 


A plateau is being formed. Gains are 
smaller each quarter. 
Total spending, though 14 per cent 
above the first quarter of 1946, was 
only 2 per cent above the 1946 fourth 


quarter. 


Disposable income of individuals, 
unofficially estimated, was 13 per cent 
above a year earlier, but only 2 per 
cent above the fourth quarter. 

Savings of individuals were only 116 
per cent of disposable income in the 
1947 first quarter. They were 28 per 
cent in ’45 second quarter. 

Investment, up 69 per cent over the 
year, was up 3 per cent from the last 


quarter of 1946. 


National income, 18 per cent above 
a year earlier, was 1.7 per cent above 
the 1946 fourth quarter. 

Prices at wholesale in the week ended 
May 10 were unchanged from the 
previous week, 33.2 per cent above a 


year ago. 


Caution of businessmen and consum- 
ers is slowing the growth of inven- 
tories and eating into the backlog of 
construction. Offsetting this, tempo- 
rarily, is an abnormal rate of exports. 
If exports fall, business will lose a 
prop it has come to lean upon. 
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Alice Sees a New Wonderland 


the 8,000 miles of the Southern Railway System 
that “Serves the South.” 

Like Alice, you'll discover a new Wonderland 
...a real industrial wonderland that offers 
greater opportunity and a better, brighter future 


T’S a wonderland of industrial opportunity 
where new factories are springing up like 
magic . . . where all industry is thriving and 
where everything delights the 


expanding nee 
where the future 


heart of an industrialist .. . 
beckons invitingly. 


Is there really such a Wonderland? 


for your business. 


“Took Ahead—Look South!” 


Just “take a peek” almost anywhere along 
CrweeT &. Reowrwrrnes 
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Ben, the talking dog owned by Mr. Alfred F. Brissenden, 42 Green St., Royston, Hertfordshire, England 


Ul 
No! 


Mayes you've seen the news about Ben, 
the fox terrier who got tired of being ignored 
every time the biscuits were passed. Finally, a 
while back, he announced in the purest British 
accent: “I want one.” 

Not bad for a dog, wot? But wait! He’s 
already training to say—‘‘I want two.” 

Perhaps Ben’s learned a fact known to a lot 
of business men. Namely, you get a whole lot 
farther in this world if you can express yout 
self in clear, exact figures. 

But, fortunately, Ben has yet to learn how 
the human race gets the figures it reels off so 
authoritatively around the conference room. 
Because if he ever caught on to Comptometer 
adding-calculating machines—and started 
spouting the accurate, low-cost, up-to-the-minute 
figures they supply—why, we'd all be leading 
a dog’s life! 

The Comptometer, made only by Felt & 
Tarrant Manufacturing Co., Chicago, is sold 
exclusively by its Comptometer Division, 1.726 
N. Paulina St., Chicago 22, Ill. 


ComMPTOMETER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 









Trend of American Business 


















































24th and N Streets, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


These appear to be safe predictions concerning events to come: 

The labor bill going to Mr. Truman will follow Senate terms closely. 

A_veto of that bill still is probable. 

Overriding of a veto, if it comes, is sure in the House and a strong yoeee 
pect in the Senate, with l or 2 votes to Spare. 

Labor laws, thus, face change that will be favorable to employers. 

Only hitch in this prospect would come if the House insists upon having its 
way in determining the terms of labor-law changes. It is highly probable that 
House leaders will prefer to accept terms that can command support of at least 
two thirds of the Senate, to assure veto overriding, rather than to be adamant 
in demanding that the House viewpoint be accepted. 

How labor-law changes will work, when made, is explained on page 34. 








A tax cut, approximating 10 per cent on 1947 income, is very probable. 

A tax-bill veto is threatened, but is a diminishing prospect. A veto, if it 
comes, very probably can be overridden to assure some 1947 cut. 

A cut in taxes approximating 20 per cent is likely for 1948 income. 

Tax revision will be undertaken on a broad scale in 1948, affecting taxes 
on both individual and corporation income as well as revising the tax rules. 

Pay-roll taxes will be frozen again at existing rates for 1948. 

Tax policy for postwar will be shaped early next year on the basis of stud- 
ies now being made and hearings now starting. Tax rewriting will be done from a 
conservative, not a New Deal, viewpoint. The range of tax changes to be dealt 














Ben, with, and some probable changes, are outlined for you on page ll. 

ored 

ly, a Employers will benefit somewhat from more certainty in work-week rules. 
itish New Portal—-Pay Act clears up employer responsibility in meeting terms of 





the Wage and Hour law. Details of those changes are analyzed on page 56. 
Minimum wage of 40 cents an hour is not to be raised to 65 cents in 1947. 























He's Wage minimum might be changed next year, but even that isn't sure. The fact 
is that Congress is inclined to go slowly in extending further concessions to 
a lot workers in this period of relatively high wages. 
lot 
our’ If Congress does change labor laws, as now seems quite probable: 
Big strikes, coal, steel, autos, as examples, would be very difficult. 
Right to strike will be hedged around by restrictions, will not be the free 
how and easy right that it has been in the past. 
ff so Wildcat strikes will be subject to penalty. 
om. ' Right to hire and fire will be safeguarded for employers, will no longer be 
eter a right that can be assumed readily by unions. 
rted An enlarged Labor Relations Board will hold power to discipline and to im- 
a pose standards upon unions as well as upon employers. Labor Board will hold 
power to use injunctions to restrain unions from unfair practices. 
ding Unions will be forced to give a strict accounting to the Government and to 
their members. Finances, rules, actions will be public property. 
t & What's happened is that more than two thirds of the members of both of the 
sold houses of Congress have voted to put an end to the situation in which unions, 
726 wielding great power over the lives of individual workers and over the well be- 


ing of the country, can exercise that power without responsibility. A decision 
is made that no labor leader, a private individual, can exercise wide power 
without being subject to strict supervision by Government. 






(over) 


Written for the issue of May 23, 1947, Volume XXII—No. 21 
MAY 23, 1947 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS== (Continued) 












A general coal strike July 1 is a much-diminished prospect. 
A settlement between John Lewis and operators of Northern coal mines, plus 
some Southern operators, is becoming a strong prospect. 
A strike of some Southern coal mines--about 25 per cent of output--may oc- 
cur, but this strike would not tie up the country during the summer. 
Coal mines are to go back to private operators on July l. 
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Prospect is that industry's operations will hum, without serious strike in- 
terruption, until there is a slowing due to declining demand for some goods. 

Output in nearly all lines is holding near to the peacetime peaks. Basic 
materials, in general, are becoming adequate, or even abundant. 

The next turn in output, in price, in trade obviously is to be downward. 





To show what is happening at this stage in the business cycle: 

Factory production, over all, has changed little in 4 months. Trend of out- 
put in textiles and some other nondurable goods now is downward. 

Shipments of goods are holding at about the fourth-quarter, 1946, rate. 

New orders, price considered, are not rising on an over-all basis and are 
declining in some fields, notably in some kinds of textiles and clothing. 

Inventories are high and still rising, but at a much slower rate. 

There isn't much in that part of the situation to encourage the idea that 
things can go up from this level, or that they can hold indefinitely. 











Building activity, at the same time, is failing to meet expectations. 

Contract awards in April were 18 per cent under April, 1946. Permits for 
new construction are down. New starts in residential construction are much be-~- 
low the official forecasts for this year. 

A sagging boom in building portends early trouble in other lines. 














Income going to individuals has leveled off, too. 

Farm income is high, but slightly under fourth quarter, 1946. 

Average hourly earnings of factory workers are continuing to rise and will 
be given a boost as wage increases spread more widely through industry. 

Unemployment, however, is appearing here and there as some industries are 
forced to curtail operations due to a declining demand. High wage rates will en- 
courage industry to reduce employment quickly with a decline in demand. 

















Retail trade reflects price rises and failure of income to rise sharply. List 
Prices, at retail, are not being reduced on any broad scale. 
Volume of trade, although still very high, is not as high as it was a year hiele 





ago on an over-all basis, and is sharply lower in some lines. Automobiles, re- 
frigerators, other consumer durables are selling at a level much above last 
year, but many kinds of clothing, shoes and nondurables are selling more slowly. of t] 
There is nothing to suggest that a sudden spurt of consumer demand will 
soak up the current output of industry plus part of the large inventories that 
exist in many lines, thereby leading to a wave of increases in new orders. F 
Price maladjustments, the wide disparities between building costs and 
rents, between costs of food and incomes of workers, between other groups of 
prices, must be corrected somewhat before things can move ahead again. of tl 
The trend, as it is developing, is slowly downward, over all. 


tion 


mak 





thos 


see 1 
The bear market in stock prices is reflecting the economic outlook. 
Stock prices are:influenced by investor appraisal of the effect of a rise 
in wage costs, at a time of declining prices, on the outlook for profits. inco 
A profit squeeze is being forecast by those with money to invest. 
Profits that have appeared to be high in an inflation period can fade very 
rapidly in a period when deflation temporarily gains the upper hand. The level 
of profit appears to have passed its peak in last quarter, 1946. 
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Listen to the Singing Wires that run along the roadsides—across the 
fields—and straight into farmhouses and barns. With every new installa- 
tion, come new farm convenience and added profit. And for manufacturers 
of things electrical, come pyramiding outlets and sales the like of which 
make business hum for everybody. 

Farm JourNAL’s Rural Electric Information Exchange is helping string 


those wires . . . into 2,600,000 Farm JouRNAL homes, an amazing 73% i a j ii 


of them already wired for electricity. See the film—Singing Wires—you'll 


see the whole story . .. know why over 80% of Farm Journat families A | a | | r ii al | 


are among those who produce the overwhelming bulk of national farm 

AMERICA’S LARGEST RURAL MAGAZINE 

income, "Il se 7 J > ae : yee ” 
me. And you'll see why Farm JouRNAL enterprise and editorial “*DO GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher 


get results in rural America. Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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Weve Been Askeel: 


ABOUT CHANGES IN WAGE-HOUR LEGISLATION 


and sue their employers for the {ij 
amount of their claims despite such eon, 
promise agreements. 


Employers now are operating under a 
somewhat altered Fair Labor Standards 
Act. The alterations affect the work-week 
provisions of that Act and are technical in 
nature, but, in some instances, they are 
important. The amendments, just ap- 
proved by Congress and the President, 


also apply to the Walsh-Healey and 
Bacon-Davis acts, which govern wage 


rates on Government contracts, but there 
has been less litigation under these laws. 

Most portal-pay lawsuits filed in recent 
months, of course, are wiped out. That 
phase of the change in the laws governing 
hours of work and overtime pay is well 
known. Not so well known are the changes 
that relate to the future measurement of 
the work week and of rights of workers. 

There has been some definite clarifica- 
tion of the rights and obligations of em- 
ployers. Definition of the work week that 
can cover each particular situation has not 
been fixed, but the broad outline of a 
work week, for legal purposes, is more 
clearly presented. The prospect is some- 
what reduced that employers will be 
harassed by suits for back pay that are 
due to technical violation of an obscure 
ruling. 

Unions insist that there are loopholes for 
employers in the revised Fair Labor 
Standards Act, and that enforcement will 
be weakened by the changes. 


What is the work-week limitation? 

A 40-hour week still is basic, with time 
and one half for work over that number 
of hours. But a clearer conception now is 
given of what does, and does not, have to 
be included in work time when figuring a 
work week and overtime. 


Exactly when does a workday start 
and end? 

The guiding principle becomes what has 
been considered the start and the end of 
the workday in the past. That means, an 
employer’s contract agreement with his 
workers or his past practice or custom 
will prevail. He must pay for the “princi- 
pal activities” of his employes during the 
workday. But an employer, as a rule, will 
not have to start now to pay for activities 
for which he was not required to pay in 
the past. 


What about future travel time? 

The law specifically provides that an em- 
ployer does not have to pay his employes 
for time spent in walking, riding or trav- 
eling to and from the place where they 
actually do their principal work unless, 
again, this is called for by contract, cus- 
tom or practice. The same applies to get- 
ready time, such as changing clothes and 
other preparations at the start of the day, 


56 


and to preparations to go home after 
work. Where these have figured in reg- 
ular wages and overtime in the past, they 
will continue to do so. But, where an 
employer has not paid for such activities 
in the past, he usually will not be required 
to do so now, unless he agrees to this 
voluntarily or in a new collective-bargain- 
ing contract. 


Suppose an employer acts in good 
faith? 

Union spokesmen complain that the writ- 
ing of good-faith clauses in wage laws has 
now opened a wide loophole for employers 
to avoid compliance and still escape penal- 
ties. The law provides that an employer 
in the future is not liable for failure to pay 
minimum wages or wages for overtime if 
he can prove that he acted in good faith 
and relied upon a written ruling or inter- 
pretation or upon an enforcement policy of 
the agency in charge of wage laws—the 
Wage and Hour Division for the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, and the Department 
of Labor for the Walsh-Healey and Bacon- 
Davis laws. 


On existing claims, an employer is given 
even more leeway in using the good-faith 
provision to justify failure to comply. Here, 
the ruling or interpretation upon which he 
relied does not have to be written. It can 
be oral. And it can have been issued by 
any agency of the Federal Government. 


Is an employer's liability reduced? 
Yes, in certain cases it is drastically re- 
duced. In the past when a violation of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act was shown, the 
courts had no choice but to order an em- 
ployer to pay three times the regular wage 
rate for unpaid overtime. This comprised 
the usual time-and-a-half pay for overtime 
plus the same amount again for “liqui- 
dated damages.” Now, the courts can waive 
all or part of the liquidated damages in 
cases where employers can show that they 
had reasonable grounds for believing that 
they were not violating the law. The bur- 
den of proof, however, is upon the em- 
ployers. The effects of this change will be 
to give many employers a new defense in 
suits, and often to reduce the amounts that 
employes can collect in suits under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 


Can workers compromise claims? 

Workers claims that 
existed when the new law was passed, pro- 
vided there is a-dispute over the amounts 
due them, and provided they do not ac- 
cept less than the minimum amounts pay- 
able under law. These compromises and 
waivers now are binding on the employes. 
Heretofore, they still could go into court 


can compromise 


The new law lays down no rule for con, 
promising claims arising after the law wa 
approved. The validity of such compn, 
mises and waivers probably will be settle) 
by the courts. 


Is a time limit placed on suits? 
Yes. Employes cannot file suits under th 
three laws more than two years after the 
‘laims arise. An employer cannot be helj 
liable for claims that go back further tha 
that. Union leaders say that this will ep. 
able many employers to get around con. 
pliance, and to escape overtime payments 
because it will be impossible to make check. 
ups and to file suits in all cases within 
two years. 


The rule for filing suits to collect existing 
claims differs from that for new claims 
There is a two-year limit, unless this is 
shortened by State limitation statutes. h 
certain cases, claims otherwise barred can 
be kept alive by filing suits within fou 
months after the new law was passed. 


Can unions act for members in bring: 
ing suits? 

The power of unions in suits is 
limited somewhat. The law repeals an all 
provision of the Fair Labor Standards Ac 
that allowed employes to designate a 
agent or representative in future action 
to recover unpaid wages. Furthermore, 1 
employe can become party to a suit u- 
less he gives his consent in writing. But 
this does not eliminate unions altogether 
in directing suits. 


such 


How are past portal-pay suits elim- 
inated? 
This is done in two ways. Here, too, a 
employer’s liability is governed by cor- 
tract, custom or practice. This sweeps 
away the grounds upon which most of the 
past portal suits have been based. Th 
new law also removes the jurisdiction 0 
the courts to hold employers liable for fai: 
ure to pay minimum wages or overtim 
wages for activities that were not coll 
pensable by contract, custom or practice 


Thus, past portal-pay suits, all of whic 
were brought under the Fair Labor Stan¢ 
ards Act, have virtually been wiped ot! 
But, in their place, both employers au! 
unions expect a large new field of lawsull 
to be opened by the amendments to wage 
and-hour legislation. It generally is pr 
dicted that years will be required for tht 





courts to interpret all of these changt 
that now are law. 
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Between CHICAGO and ST. PAUL- 
MINNEAPOLIS—along the Scenic 
Upper Mississippi River Route... 
“Where Nature Smiles 300 Miles” 
THEY’ LL SOON BE HERE—the new 
Twin ZEPHYRS, diesel-powered, built 
of stainless steel, and offering that 
most dramatic travel innovation, the 
Vista-Dome. Imagine the thrill of 
riding in an air-conditioned “‘pent- 
house on wheels’? with an unob- 
structed view as you glide along the 
enchanting Mississippi River! 

Each of the new TWIN ZEPHYRS 
will have four Vista- Dome coaches 
seating 54 passengers on the “main 
floor” and 24 in the Vista-Dome. 

















Each train also will have a Vista- 
Dome parlor-observation car with 
accommodations for 31 ‘‘below”’ and 
24 ‘‘above.”” There is a colorful diner 
and a smart club-lounge on each 
train, too. 

In spaciousness, convenience and 
luxurious comfort, the new TWIN 
ZEPHYRS will surpass even the present 
TWIN Zepuyrs which they will re- 
place in twice-daily service between 
Chicago and St. Paul -Minneapolis. 
From ‘‘stem to stern’’ they are the 
last word in post-war train design— 
the ultimate in modern convenience 


BURLINGTON LINES 

































ei NEW TWIN ¥ eohyrs 


FEATURING Vista-Dome CARS 


and comfort. Watch for them. We 
promise you an utterly new concep- 
tion of thrilling train travel. 


94/ A GREAT year & 


FOR BURLINGTON PASSENGERS 


= 18 Completely New Diesel Streamlined Trains 


Five New Empire Builders (Now in service) 
Chicago-St. Paul-Minneapolis-Pacific Northwest 
(Burlington-Great Northern) 

COMING: 

Two New Twin Zephyrs Featuring Vista-Dome Cars, 

Chicago-St. Paui-Minneapolis (Burlington) 


%& Five New North Coast Limiteds 


Chicago-St. Paul-Minneapolis-Pacific Northwest 
(Burlington-Northern Pacific) 


& Six New California Zephyrs Featuring Vista-Dome 


Cars, Chicago-Denver-Salt Lake City-San Francisco 
(Burlington-Rio Grande- Western Pacific) 
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Budget-Chopping Mission of Representative John Taber... 
George F. Kennan’‘s Assignment to Foresee International Crises 


> John Taber, chairman of the House 
Appropriations Committee, is wielding the 
meat ax on President Truman’s budget. 
Total cuts now promise to be larger than 
some Republicans had believed possible. 
But federal agency heads argue that the 
Committee is hacking away not only the 
fat, but some of the muscles that make 
government go. The protests are not stay- 
ing the hand of Mr. Taber. The New 
Yorker meets them with a steely glare. 
Mr. Taber set his own schedule of budget 
cutting months ago, and he is not altering 
that plan. He says he wants to provide 
enough money “to maintain and protect” 
the Government, and no more. He has 
never been in sympathy with some of he 
agencies created by the late President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. He thought they 
were a useless waste, or an infringement 
upon the rights of private enterprise. Now 
Mr. Taber is bearing down upon them. 
The present picture shows: Supply 
bills covering about half the extent of 
Mr. Truman’s budget already are through 
the House or out of Mr. Taber’s Com- 
mittee. The Appropriations Committee 
chairman says the amounts lopped off 
with the private 
he worked out for 


are squarely in_ line 
schedule of cuts that 
himself months ago. 
Chairman Taber expects the Senate to 
put this money back the 
bills. It always has. But, nevertheless, the 
House chairman hopes to wind up the 
session with better than $4,000,000,000 
of reductions from the $32,200,000,000 of 


appropriations recommended by Mr. Tru- 


some of into 


man. 

So far, the Committee has whacked 
about $1,800,000,000 off the Government 
agencies’ requests in bills handled. These 
bills include funds for the Departments of 
Labor, Treasury, Post Office, Interior, 
State, Justice, Commerce and Navy. The 
average cut has been 13 per cent, and the 
lowest, 3 per cent, for Justice. Second 
lowest is Navy’s 11 per cent, which is a 
pattern for the Army cuts to come. The 
biggest naval reductions were in funds for 
ships, planes and men. 

The driving force behind these reduc- 
tions is Mr. Taber. Both Republicans and 
Democrats are surprised by the amount 
of money he has been able to carve out 
of the presidential recommendations. His 
many years of work on the Committee, 
during 24 years of service in Congress, 
have given him a thorough knowledge of 
the workings of Government departments. 
And he is bringing all of that experience 
to bear upon the job in hand. 

His Democratic colleagues on the Com- 
mittee have a high regard for Mr. Taber. 
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They say he is a hard man to convince, 
but a fair-minded man. He digs hard for 
his facts and tries to get underneath the 
claims that Government department chiefs 
present, to learn what are their minimum 
needs. A score of years of experience in 
listening to their pleas for funds in Appro- 
priations Committee hearings have hard- 
ened him to any appeal that is not 
grounded on solid fact. 

One Democrat, asked by friends in a 
Government department how best to 
present claims for appropriations, told 
them to give Mr. Taber’s Committee a 
fair and factual statement of their mini- 
mum needs. “But don’t try to mislead the 
Committee,” he told them. “If you do, 
you'll be in trouble.” The department 
heads took his advice. They were sur- 
prised at how well they fared. 

The personality of the man with 
whom they have to deal grows naturally 
out of the background that produced him. 
Mr. Taber comes from a district of farms 
and small towns in northwestern New 
York. The largest city in his district is his 
home town of Auburn. A third of the 
people live on farms. The winters are cold. 
Foresight and thriftiness are virtues. 

Mr. Taber is 67. His father was a lawyer 
and one of the organizers of the Whitney 
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REP. TABER & ART 
... do the artists distort life? 





Point Water Co. Mr. Taber went to Yq) 
and just missed making the varsity back. 
field. He finished law school and return 
to a place in his father’s law firm. Late 
he opened a firm of his own and move 
into politics as a member of the Cayuy 
County Republican Committee. His firy 
public office was as supervisor of the 
second ward of Auburn, a part-time jp 
paying $200 a year. 

Even in those days, people in Aubur 
say, he spoke up for economy and broughi 
along plenty of statistics to back up his 
arguments. At 31, Mr. Taber became , 
special county judge with a salary ¢ 
$300 a year, and from that point he move 
in 1923, into a sort of permanent place a 
member of Congress. He has been electe) 
regularly ever since. Being a Republica 
is as much of a virtue in his district a 
being a Democrat is in South Carolina. 

Out of that background came a per 
sonal philosophy that was strongly opposed 
to the New Deal of President Roosevelt 
Mr. Taber’s votes through the New Dea 
years reflect an almost unvarying oppos:- 
tion to the New Deal. And the New Dei! 
agencies are feeling the power of that 
philosophy now. 

The early days of the New Deal found 
Mr. Taber arrayed against the reciproca 
trade plan of former Secretar 
of State Cordell Hull, agains 
the Securities Exchange Aet 
against a soil-conservation pro 
gram, against relief appropri 
tions, against Mr. Roosevelt’ 
farm bill, against expansion of 
rural electrification, agains 
farm parity payments, agains 
a wage-hour bill, against Sv- 
preme Court reorganization 
and against the Wagner hou: 
ing bill. 

In 1938, he was against 4 
naval expansion bill; in 193) 
he opposed funds to builds 
bigger Navy. Then, as the wa 
‘ame on, Mr. Taber voted 
against price control, agains! 
continuing federal crop insur 
ance, against travel pay fo 


war workers, against jobles 
benefits for federal workers 
against the original Lent 


Lease bill. 

But, once the Lend-Lease 
bill was law, Mr. Taber voted 
for appropriations to make i 
effective. He also voted for 
funds for OPA after the meas 
ure was law. He _ voted 1? 
extend the 18-month term 0 
military service—which wet! 
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General Electric expands its operations 


to 


General Electric had five large plants in 
Pennsylvania before the war. It has recently 
made great expansions and additions to these 
plants . . . and has acquired three new 
plants here. 

A careful analysis of the factors which have 
prompted leading companies to expand in 
Pennsylvania may show that you should have 
a plant here, too. 

Write to the Department of Commerce, 
Harrisburg, Pa., for specific facts on locations, 
markets, labor, transportation, raw materials, 
etc. Or send for the illustrated booklet, ‘*Let 
Your Business Grow in Pennsylvania.” 





d. oe ; * % 


2. THE PHILADELPHIA WORKS, second largest GE plant in 
Pennsylvania, has over 1/4 million feet of floor space and employs 
5,300 people in the manufacture of switchgear. 





3. THE ALLENTOWN PLANT, recently acquired, produces automatic 
toasters, and the yearly output is expected to exceed pre-war volume 
by five times. 









1. THE ERIE WORKS, largest GE plant in the State, has increased to 


three times the size of the pre-war factory. 
14,000 workers, with a weekly payroll of 
$1,000,000, manufacture electrical refrigera- 
tors, electric locomotives and other industrial 


equipment valued at $150,000,000 yearly. 


4. NEW KENSINGTON . . . The demands of the 
post-war building industry for rigid conduits 
resulted in a huge expansion of the facilities 
here. 


5. & 6. scRANTON ... Two GE plants, one 
purchased in 1946, manufacture electric sinks 
and plastic articles. 


7. & 8. york... Two large GE plants here, 
one of which was purchased recently, produce 
electrical cord sets, wire and cable. 
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Pennsylvania 


* * 





HARRISBURG, PA. 


James H. Durr, Governor 
Orus J. Matruews, Secretary of Commerce 
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Help feed 
famished muscles 

































with fresh blood! 


@ It’s no fun to have hip 
muscles torment you with 
pain after unusual exer- 
cise. But you can do some- 
thing about it! Help nature 
feed them a supply of fresh 
blood for renewed energy. 
You see, tired muscles are 
often famished muscles— 
your extra exercise has burned 
up their nourishment required 
for work. But rub those mus- 
cles with famous Absorbine Jr. 
and you step up your local 
circulation. Fresh blood sup- 
plies fresh nourishment and 
at the same time helps carry 
away irritating fatigue acids. 
Get Absorbine Jr. today—this 
famous formula of rare medic- 
inal herbs and other scientif- 
ically chosen ingredients from 
many lands. Help tired mus- 
cles become supple again. | 
You feel relaxed and ready 

to go. At all drugstores, | 
$1.25 a bottle. 


Eo, 









W. F. Young, Inc. 
Springfield, Mass. 


ali 


Absorbine Jr 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Notice of change of address should 
be sent not less than two weeks 
prior to the date change becomes 
effective. Send the address at 
which copies are now being re- 
he ceived and the new address at 
which you wish to receive copies. 


3 The United States News 
, 24th &NSts.,N.W., Washington7, D.C. 











‘ FABIAN | 


Bachrach 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


OF MEN 


The Third Generation of a Famous Family 
of Portrait Photograpbers 






New York» Boston» Chicagoe Phila * Balto * Washington 
Bradford Bachrach « Photographer of Women 








Pesala of the Wack 





through the House by only one vote. And 
he favored UNRRA and the British loan. 

Some of those votes now are being 
reflected in Mr. Taber’s approach to 
Committee problems. He had thundered 
against big appropriations all threugh the 
New Deal years. He has a deep and rasping 
voice that sends echoes into the outer cor- 
ridors when he talks into the House loud- 
speaker system. Now that voice is the dom- 
inant one in fixing House appropriations. 

The biggest departmental cuts thus 
far have been for the Interior Department, 
45 per cent, and the State Department, 
38 per cent. 

In the State Department, Secretary 
George C. Marshall is fighting for a resto- 
ration of the funds Mr. Taber’s Committee 
took away from him. The Secretary says 
he is trying to mobilize for a battle for 
peace and Mr. Taber is taking his army 
away from him. The cuts reduced pay and 
expenses of the Department’s domestic 
agencies by 58 per cent and those of the 
Foreign Service by 20 per cent. 

The information and cultural program 
was eliminated. This includes radio pro- 
grams beamed to foreign countries, motion 
pictures, art exhibits, books and magazines 
designed to show other peoples of the 
world how Americans live. The biggest 


——e, 


present fight of the Departmen! 
restoration of the radio funds. 

Mr. Taber says that the present wor, 
of the radio agency is worthless, «nd wore 
He says it is being used to criticize priya, 
enterprise, to express partisan opinions apj 
to distort the picture of life in the Unite 
States. “I have studied the programs an 
they are all bad,” he says. “There jg no 
one good one among them.” 

Here are examples Mr. Taber cites: 

A broadcast to Germany said indus. 
trial profits were high in 1946; that the 
chief responsibility for prices rests 
upon management; that Government 
price controls were abolished against 
the protest of Mr. Truman; and that 
it is the task of management to reduce 
prices. 

One broadcast said the House labor 
bill was more stringent than that of 
the Senate. Another described Senator 
Robert A. Taft of Ohio as a conserya- 
tive Republican. Others 
books, art and music and one gave a 
recording of Miss Margaret Truman 
singing “The Last Rose of Summer,” 
“All the way through, there is a deliber. 

ate trend to the left—a taking sides on po 
litical issues which is contrary to all con- 
cepts of American government,” says Mr 
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WHY ALL THE LACK OF ENTHUSIASM? 
... into the corridor—a deep and rasping voice 


—Berryman in Washington Stat 
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Taber. “Tf we must have Government 
broadcasts, the filler and the tripe must 
the cut out and the news broadcasts must 
be accurate and fair.” 

He thinks this can be done on much less 
than the $31,000,000 that the State De- 
partment wants. 

Interior Department cuts brought an 
alarmed protest from Secretary Julius A. 
Krug. He said the cuts threatened the 
national economy. Mr. Taber remarked 
that the sounds from bureau chiefs vere 
oly the “squeals of a stuck pig.” But 
all through the West the rumble of pro- 
test arose. 

The agencies which felt these cuts 
most severely percentagewise, were: the 
Bonneville Power Administration, 66 per 
cent: the Southwestern Power Administra- 
tion, 65 per cent; the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, 54 per cent. These affect power and 
irrigation projects all through the West. 

Federal employes, by the thousands, 
consider Mr. Taber an ogre who darkens 
their future. He thinks the Government 
could well afford to get rid of a million 
employes. And he is doing his part toward 
reaching that objective. Democrats on his 
Committee say he would not hesitate to 
trim down activities in his own district 
just as rigorously as he does anywhere else. 
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STATE DEPARTMENT‘'S RADIO PROJECT 


FEDERAL POWER & RECLAMATION PROJECT 
. . . out of the West—a rumble of protest 


“But I do not believe in niggardly treat- 
ment of employes,” declares Mr. Taber. 
“I believe in getting good people and 
paying them well. And I want loyal 
workers. I pay my own employes well 
and I expect to get good service from 
them. Why can’t the Federal Government 
do the same?” 


FOREIGN-POLICY PLANNER 


>» George Frost Kennan heads the State 
Department’s new, long-range planning 
staff. His choice for that post emphasizes 
the important role that the Department 
expects Russia and Germany to play in the 
future of America’s foreign policy. These 
are the two areas of the world that Mr. 
Kennan knows best. 

In his new work, Mr. Kennan will 
watch trends and plan to meet crises that 
may rise in America’s path. The idea is to 
have a plan ready when the crisis develops. 
As it stands now, the search is being di- 
rected toward finding a way to keep Russia 
from capitalizing upon the starvation, 
troubles and discontent that are spreading 
in the wake of war. 

More and more, American thought at 
the top levels is being pushed toward the 
conclusion that the nation hag no alterna- 
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Nourishing food served at 
the plant pays off in stepped- 
up energy, better employe 
relations, better production. 
Let our engineers show you 
how PIX EQUIPMENT can 
serve any number of 

workers with top 
efficiency. There’s 
no obligation. _ 








Write for 
complete 
information 


ALBERT PICK CO., ING 
2159 Pershing Rogge 
Chicago 
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BUYS A $2,000,000 SHARE 
IN THE TEXTILE FUTURE 


0 
MASSACHUSETTS 


As part of a long-term program 
of modernization, the Hathaway 
Manufacturing Co. is spending 
$2,000,000 on its plant in New 
Bedford. Personnel and produc- 
tion will be increased by 25%. 
The annual payroll will soon go 
up over $6,000,000. This lead- 
ing producer of rayon and acetate 
linings and curtain fabrics has 
this kind of faith in Massachu- 
sétts. 

Many other firms are now inves. 
tigating Massachusetts . he- 
cause of the factors that promise 
profitable investment and healthy 
expansion. For, the Bay State 
tax structure favors growth. Mar- 
kets are quickly reached through 
lower-cost routes both inland and 
abroad. Available labor is skilled 
in many crafts. And, unexcelled 
research facilities are close at 


hand. 
FOR DETAILS 


of the Massachusetts industrial picture and 


what it can offer you, write for THE OPEN 
BOOK. Address the Massachusetts Develop- 
ment and Industrial Commission, Dept H.A. 
20 Somerset Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts. 
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tive to underwriting world recovery in 
areas outside the Russian sphere if it is to 
combat Communism. World-wide pump 
priming is being planned, and the present 
relief and Greek-Turkish funds are only 
starters. The plan is likely to be a world 
lending program. . 

Training of a diplomat. At 43, Mr. 
Kennan is slender, high domed, with thin- 
ning hair. He grew up in Milwaukee, was 
intrigued by the late F. Scott Fitzgerald’s 
pictures of life in the East, went to Prince- 
ton, was graduated in 1925, trained in the 
Foreign Service School and headed for his 
first assignment at Hamburg, Germany, 
1927. 

In the early days of Mr. Kennan’s 
diplomatic career, the Department picked 
a few promising young men to train as 
Russian specialists. He was one of them. 
The Soviet Union was a mere infant. No 
one knew whether it was in the world to 
stay. So the course of instruction Mr. 
Kennan took was equivalent to the college 
training that a young man of the old 
Russian nobility would have had—Russian 
language, history, literature and the trim- 
mings. Mr. Kennan topped that off with 
later studies of Soviet law and economics. 

Foreign Service ladder. During this 
period Mr. Kennan was climbing the For- 
eign Service ladder and learning at first 
hand the wiles of Eastern European diplo- 
macy. He was a vice consul, a third secre- 
tary, language officer, second secretary, 
consul, first secretary, counselor and min- 
ister-counselor. He learned to speak Ger- 
man and Russian about as easily as he 
speaks English. 

The geography of his assignments 
shifted, but in the main he stayed in East- 
ern Europe. He moved from Hamburg to 
Tallinn, to Riga, Kaunas, Tallinn again, 
Berlin, Riga a second time, Vienna, Mos- 
cow, and home for a tour of duty in the 
State Department. Then back to Prague, 
Berlin a second time, Lisbon, London, 
Moscow again. But for the one year in the 
State Department in 1937, Mr. Kennan 
has been busy with the chores of diplo- 
macy abroad for two decades. 

On the day of the Munich agreement, 
Mr. Kennan arrived in Prague on the last 
plane from Paris. He was there during the 
first six months of the German occupation. 
When the war started in 1939, Mr. Kennan 
moved on to Berlin, where the people in 
the Embassy began to feel as if they had 
been sawed off back of the enemy lines and 
forgotten. He saw the first 60 raids of the 
British upon Berlin. But the men in the 
Embassy felt even more forgotten when 
they were interned after Pearl Harbor. It 
took five months for the American Govern- 
ment to work out an exchange. 

During the war, Mr. Kennan was in 
Lisbon, in charge of the legation for much 
of the time. He helped work out arrange- 
ments for bases in the Azores and dealt in 
economic matters. He moved into London 


in 


as first counselor to the American deka, 
tion to the European Advisor; Commis 
sion. About that time, the Gerinans wee 
hitting London with regular raids, 

In the spring of 1944, Mr. Kennan yey 
back to Moscow as minister-coiinselor gy) 
saw the inner workings of Russian diph. 
macy up to the end of the war. In ji 
spare moments, he organize a dani 
band, called “Kennan’s Kampus Kii’ff 
Eddy Gilmore, the Associated Press com. 
spondent, was bass drummer. 

The new job for Mr. Kennan js oy 


that was begun by former Secretary Hy 


in the very early days of the war, befor 
America was attacked. Mr. Hull assignel 
Hugh Wilson and Leo Pasvolsky to study 
the long-range trend in foreign affairs anf 
be ready with a plan when the time cam 
The result of their work showed up 
1943, when Mr. Hull went to Moscow, 





—Harris & Ewing 
GEORGE F. KENNAN 
... for the crisis—a plan? 


Before Mr. Hull’s delegation left th 
country, the planning division had the 
Moscow declaration ready. In Moscow 
Mr. Hull found the Russians would no! 
talk diplomacy until they had _ hear 
America’s plans for stopping Hitler. The 
military aides met with the Russians. After 
this conference, the Russians asked to st 
the diplomatic document. 

The Russians looked it over, said the 
Americans had done an excellent job, sug 
gested that “of America” be added alte 
“United States’—and signed 

The old planning division worked ott 


6 















send 


This 
cance 
they 


volun 





the excavations in which were laid thk® 


foundations for the United Nations. Thet 
its work merged into operati:g divisiols 
and the planners disappeared. The advet! 
of Mr. Kennan marks its revival. 

It was that reputation that got him hi 
new job. And the countries that he knows 
most about are Germany and Russia. 
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Bass or business . . . cari- 
hou or crops... ask Cana- 
dian National Railways 
mything about Canada. 
Visit the Canadian National 
fice listed in your phone 
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bok...or write Canadian HOTELS 

National Railways, 360 sTEAMSHIPS 
McGill Street, Montreal, AIR LINES 
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Nearly all subscribers to this 





magazine buy voluntarily. No 
salesmen call on them. They 


send in their checks regularly. 


This point has real signifi- 
cance for advertisers because 
they know that such highly 
voluntary subscription meth- 


ods mean interested readers. 


The United States News 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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Epitor’s Notre: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Importance of Men and Figures 


Sir:—In your May 2 issue of The United 
States News, I take issue on two points. 

In the article, “If World Splits: U.S. 
Advantages,” it me that the 
writer has missed a big point. Why hasn’t 
he included man power as a world re- 
source, just as much as crop land, coal or 
petroleum, etc.? Certainly I am _ holding 
no brief for the communistic way of life, 
but I am not forgetful of the fact that 
their population is not only tremendous, 
including their satellite countries, but like- 
wise may be a bit youthful on average age 
as compared to the Western powers. Per- 
haps you can’t measure this commodity, 
but a young man in ignorance with all his 
physical powers is still quite a contender to 
a wealthy man in his dotage. The article 
is in imbalance because of the omission. 

The second article, “Shifts in the Na- 
tion’s Wealth Map,” is meaningless when 
percentage is used, because the use of per- 
centage can trick one. When [I made] 
a study of the tuberculosis death rate in 
Virginia, I most inadvertently fell into the 
same error of expression by using per- 
centages. After the study was completed, 
I was aghast to find that in one of the 
counties the colored death rate, expressed 
percentagewise, had jumped by leaps and 
bounds. By comparison, however, I found 
there were only four Negroes in the coun- 
ty, and two had died with this disease in 
the previous year, You see what the use of 
percentages will do to one. 

When one looks at your map and com- 
pares all of New England with Nevada, 
let us say, on a percentage basis, and then 
you check the same on a dollars and cents 
basis, the study appears silly. 
Sharon, Mass. 


seems to 


I. L. S. 


* * * 


Washington State’s Strike Ban 
Sir:—In your article, “Spread of Con- 
trols on Unions” (USN, May 9, 1947), 
we note that you state: “State and munici- 

pal employes are forbidden to strike 
New York.” This State passed a law pro- 
viding that no strike could be called by 
anyone who received funds from the State, 
in the appropriations bill which contained 
the provision. In case of a strike, all strik- 
ers would be subject to charge of misde- 
meanor. We like to have our State’s activi- 

ties mentioned, as well as others. 

A. S. Cory, Member 
House of Representatives, 


Chehalis, Wash. State of Washington 


























Help feed 
famished muscles 
with fresh blood! 


@ Why put up with the 
torture of aching leg mus- 
cles whenever you exercise 
too strenuously! You can get 
real relief—and soon! Help 
nature feed them a supply of 
fresh blood for renewed energy. 
You see, tired muscles are often 
famished muscles—your unusual 
exercise has burned up their nour- 
ishment required for your work. But 
rub those muscles with famous 
Absorbine Jr. and you step up your 
local circulation. Fresh blood sup- 
plies fresh nourishment and at the 
same time helps carry away irritat- 
ing fatigue acids. Get Absorbine Jr. 
today—this famous formula of rare 
medicinal herbs and other scientifically 
chosen ingredients from many lands. 
Help tired muscles become supple 
“eg You feel relaxed and — 
Springfield, Mass. 
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W. F. Young, Inc. 
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PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Common Stock Dividend No. 126 


A cash dividend declared by the Board 
of Directors on May 7, 1947, for the 
second quarter of the year 1947, equal to 
2% of its par value, will be paid upon 
the Common Capital Stock of this Com- 
pany by check on June 25, 1947, to 
shareholders of record at the close of 
business on May 26, 1947. The trans- 
fer Books will not be closed. 


E. J. Becxert, Treasurer 


San Francisco, California 
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al! over the world. 
Dealers everywhere. 
Inquiries invited. 


Winsees ¥ POSTURE CHAIR COMPANY, Inc. 


12th and Charlotte Kansas City 6, Mo. 











President Truman polls his Cabinet 
on major issues of national policy, 
but, when those issues involve labor 
policy, the President, as a rule, makes 
up his mind independent of the Cab- 
inet vote. 
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Mr. Truman is encouraging his aides 
to spread the idea of a White House 
veto for any plan to cut taxes on 1947 
income as a means of influencing 
Congress to hold cuts to a minimum. 
In the end, it would not be surprising 
if the President permitted some tax 
reduction to occur without a veto. 


x & * 


The President still refuses to admit 
that a recession, with a sharp rise in 
unemployment, can occur, although 
his economic advisers are telling him 
that one is just around the corner. 
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A more pessimistic view of the U.S. 
business outlook for the next year or 
two is taken by economists in Britain 
and on the continent of Europe than 
by those who are advising this Gov- 
ernment. The foreign view is that any 
correction that occurs in U.S. will be 
prolonged through 1948 and will be 
quite severe. 


x ok 


Robert Lovett, who is to become Un- 
der Secretary of State, was induced 
by George Marshall, Secretary of 
State, to take the job because Secre- 
tary Marshall wanted a close personal 
friend to do the actual operating of 
the Department, so the Secretary can 
devote his attention to policy matters. 
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Secretary Marshall is none too sure 
that he will be able to sell Congress 
on his plan to use dollars on a Fig 
scale to restore stability in the outside 
world and to check the spread of 
Communist influence. U.S. foreign 
policy, as it is shaping, will revolve 
around a free flow of dollars abroad. 
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High British officials are quietly and 
discreetly letting key. writers and 
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commentators know that Great Brit- 
ain, as things are going, will run out 
of dollars sometime in the second half 
of 1948. 
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Top planners in Great Britain are 
toying with the idea of large-scale, 
Government-guided emigration out 
of the British Isles and into the Brit- 
ish dominions if it proves impossible 
to strike a balance in the economy 
at home. British living standards are 
falling, even though heavy depend- 
ence is being placed upon loans from 
U.S. and Canada. 
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George Marshall, Secretary of State, 
discovered that some of his top aides 
in the recent Big Four conference in 
Moscow were dropping hints to news- 
papermen that the Secretary was 
making a mistake in not showing a 
more friendly attitude toward the 
working correspondents who must in- 
terpret the day-to-day developments 
in foreign policy for the public. Sec- 
retary Marshall leans to a policy of 
working through a few topflight com- 
mentators who go in for “think” 
pieces on policy rather than through 
the writers who follow the intimate 
details of the State Department. 
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Senator Arthur Vandenberg, of Mich- 
igan, is tending to go along with Sen- 
ator Robert Taft, of Ohio, on many 
issues Of domestic policy in order to 
encourage the Ohio Senator to sup- 
port the Michigan Senator on issues 
of foreign policy. Senator Taft is not 
so sold as Senator Vandenberg on the 
need for U.S. to use dollars on a big 
scale to underwrite world recovery. 
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Senator Vandenberg, chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, is not at all happy that State 
Secretary Marshall is paying him 
only formal attention and is not main- 
taining the close relationship that ex- 
isted when James Byrnes was Secre- 
tary of State. Secretary Marshall con- 
tinues to play his cards very close to 
his chest. 
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Mr. Marshall’s Press Trouble . . . Britain to Run Out 
Of Dollars in ‘48?... High Cost of Veterans’ Hospitals 
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Russia’s Josef Stalin appears to yig. 
tors from the United States who ha 
seen him lately to have aged mug 
since the past war, but stil] seems 
be in good health and alert j al. 


lectually. 
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Representative John Taber, of N 
York, official budget cutter, is startled 
to find that some veterans’ hospitd 
now planned are scheduled to cog 
more than $20,000 per bed. Thi 
extremely high cost is leading ty 
pressure for a revision of the whol 
program, with fewer big, elaborat 
hospitals and more smaller-type hos. 
pitals to be widely distributed ove 
the nation. 
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James K. Vardaman, Jr., Federal Re 
serve Board member, is handicapped 
in his campaign against credit policies 
of Marriner Eccles, Reserve Board 
Chairman, by a new rule that denies 
travel and expense money to a Board 
member unless two other membe 
approve. Mr. Vardaman had bee 
speaking extensively before groups d 
bankers and other businessmen in op- 
position to Federal Reserve Boari 
policies, 
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Harold Stassen is No. 1 in the lined 
potential nominees for Vice Presideui 
on the 1948 Republican ticket, nov 
that he has indicated that he would 
be interested in second place if 
place on the ticket should not 1 
open. 
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Lewis Schwellenbach, Secretary @ 
Labor, made his case for tiie «ecord tf 
favor of a veto for the bill that wiped 
out portal-pay claims of unions, but 
in the showdown argument he lost ou! 
to John Snyder, Treasury Secretat), 
and Tom Clark, Attorney General 
who argued for acceptance of thisb 
by the President. Mr. Schwellenbadly 
is becoming accustomed to beifi 
overruled in the Cabinet, but expe 
to win out on the issue o/ a vetoé 
any bill altering the Wagner Lait 
Relations Act. 
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